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WOMEN AND POETRY 
EDWIN MORGAN 


1 


BOSWELL tells us how Dr Johnson reacted to the idea of a Quaker 
lady in the pulpit: ‘A woman’s preaching is like a dog’s walking 
on his hind legs. It is not done well; but you are surprised to find it 
done at all.” Here is a question we must first ask when we are 
considering the woman poet: is it in fact a wonder that she should 
write poetry at all? Women have not been manifestly drawn towards 
the creative arts; no major figure, and only rarely a figure outstanding 
in the second rank, has been a woman, in painting, sculpture, music, 
or poetry. We may find passion in Sappho or Louise Labé, exquisite 
fineness in Rachel Ruysch, technical suavity in Mme Vigée-Lebrun, 
sympathy with God’s creatures in Rosa Bonheur, concision and 
hardness in Emily Dickinson, and yet in the history of the love- 
poem, the flower-piece, the society portrait, the animal-painting, 
and the epigrammatic lyric these names are only the equals and not 
the superiors of their masculine co-creators in these fields, which are 
themselves not major fields of creation. A survey of the arts locates 
for us one of the regions where the sexes are very evidently, and 
very interestingly, unequal. It might be thought that there are 
historical reasons for this; that women have lagged behind men 
merely because they have had fewer opportunities to express them- 
selves, and that the future will gradually see them coming to an 
equal footing; it could be pointed out that with the emancipating 
tendencies of the last half-century the number of women artists has 
greatly increased (one might mention, among many names, Lauren- 
cin, Kollwitz, and Cassatt in painting and drawing; Hepworth in 
sculpture; Smyth, Maconchy, and Lutyens in music; Woolf, Mans- 
field, Barnes, Richardson, and Compton-Burnett in prose; and 
Wylie, Akhmatova, Riding, Pozzi, and Sitwell in poetry). But 
against this two things must be said: there is no indication that the 
quality of women’s work, which is essentially a minor quality, is 
changing or expanding beyond the confines it has long known, and 
there is no reason to believe that the interest in artistic creation is a 
characterististic in women sufficiently near the surface and sufficiently 
stimulable to effect now a revolution in their personality. In the 
case of painting, it is not impossible to conceive a woman artist of 
considerable achievement; the mind will at least accept the idea. 
Why then does it rebel at the suggestion of a feminine Beethoven, a 
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feminine Sibelius? Music seems to offer this clue, that it is the art 
to which women have been least drawn, and the art in which men 
have continually excelled. Although Western music is the youngest 
of our arts, it has already become one of the chief outlets of the 
world’s creative energy; it has developed and enriched itself with 
astonishing speed, and in it men have seemed to make sudden steps 
forward into experience, to extend their own natures, just as in 
science in the same period and region there has been a vast pushing 
outward of knowledge and speculation. Music stands opposed to 
painting: the least material and describable against the most material 
and describable, the time-voyage into the unapprehended against 
the combination of earthly forms. Sight has been called the king 
of the senses, but human art sets up music as an antagonist. Is 
music, then, man’s prerogative because it holds out the greatest 
possible distancing between physical medium and communicative 
power? Do we see women’s instinctive resistance to the unworldly 
in their absence from music? It is in looking for answers to these 
questions that we may now consider the art where women have 
succeeded best, not least. 

That this should be poetry is at first glance surprising. Poetry has 
obvious links with music; it is a matter of sounds, of sensations 
coming through the ear if spoken and still affecting aural sensitivities 
in the brain if silently absorbed, and its material, the words of 
language, is less limited and more unpredictable in use than paint 
and stone. Even at its furthest and most perilous remove from music, 
poetry may be said to lean towards philosophy, and here perhaps a 
natural levity, registered under the name of common sense, cuts 
down women’s sympathizing. Philosophy may be brothered with 
chess and polar exploration as one of the discussable masculine 
peculiarities. At which point, then, do women enter poetry? If 
Hopkins may represent the dangers of music, and Lucretius the 
dangers of philosophy, what is it that makes women’s poetry so 
different from both, and what are its characteristics? We shall see, I 
think, in replying to this, that the relative success of women in 
poetry is to be expected, that they have found in it a means of 
expression, if not of imaginative creation, suited to their genius so 
long as its boundaries are realized, and that their practice of it has 
illuminated a large tract of general masculine poetry. 

Let me begin by examining a representative and valuable poem, 
to see what it concerns itself with and how it is put together and what 
it contains that would make us think a woman had written it even 
if we had not heard it before. I choose a sonnet by Christina Ros- 
setti, whose writing in its various kinds sums up most of the qualities 
feminine poetry has had and whose best work stands in the centrally 
feminine position. 
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Remember me when I am gone away, 

Gone far away into the silent land; 

When you can no more hold me by the hand, 
Nor I half turn to go yet turning stay. 
Remember me when no more day by day 
You tell me of our future that you planned: 
Only remember me; you understand 

It will be late to counsel then or pray. 

Yet if you should forget me for a while 

And afterwards remember, do not grieve: 
For if the darkness and corruption leave 

A vestige of the thoughts that once I had, 
Better by far you should forget and smile 
Than that you should remember and be sad. 


The first thing we notice is the subject-matter: it is a love-poem, a 
poem of direct personal relations, of I and Thou. It is addressed 
to the person concerned, without any sophistication of the theme 
which might interpose a barrier, either aesthetic or moral or intel- 
lectual, between the two people; the reader overhears, as it were, 
the opening words of an intimate dialogue, and feels that he is being 
moved with a minimum concession having been made to art by the 
poet. What is felt most strongly is the emotion of the recognizable 
and simple human situation, unelaborated, non-symbolic, and 
nakedly sincere. We seem to be listening to the speaking voice, and 
the voice seems to be speaking from the heart. At the same time we 
realize that for this effect to be gained within a strict rhyme-scheme 
and yet by eschewing even the commonest devices of inversion and 
metaphor, art of a peculiar and rare kind has been at work; and this 
is the woman’s art which we are investigating. Simplicity guards the 
structure of this sonnet, and restraint its mood and total impression. 
The octave asks for the lover’s faithful remembrance after the poet’s 
death, expands and looks forward into feelings of both desire and 
trust; the sestet returns to consider the human failing of forgetting, 
and closes with a reconciling of the desire and the frailty. It is 
particularly a woman’s poem because of its refusal to allow the cry 
of the first part, the demand for remembrance as a test of love, to 
dominate beyond reasonableness; the woman recognizes and 
accepts the reality of the actual position, where the man would be 
tempted into extravagance, into Byronism, into protestations of 
illusory immortalities. This poem, then, begins to help us. We see 
what things are clearly lacking, as foreign and distracting to the 
woman’s purpose. These are all the minutiae of verbal interest, 
all special rearrangements of words, strong musical effect, elabora- 
tion of an idea, ambiguity, obscurity, intellectual preponderance, 
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symbolism, and powerful or unusual imagery. The value of the 
poem depends largely on its justness and clearness of statement, 
of a theme which is moving in itself; the mind is delighted by the 
generosity of feeling, by the insight, by the avoidance of all pose, 
and by the simple conjurings of circumstance — the reluctant leave- 
taking, the ‘silent land’, the man’s sudden afflicting recollection; 
and although the formal elements stand at their most unobtrusive, 
there is that fine precision of rhythm and rhyme which serves to 
meet the demands of the ear. 


2 


With this introduction I propose to look first at the work of three 
English women poets, Katherine Philips, Emily Bronté, and Mrs 
Browning. 

Katherine Philips is not as well known, perhaps, as she might be. 
She enjoyed a considerable reputation in her own day, but this 
disappeared very swiftly, and we find only a few references to her 
(though these include the praise of Keats) until she begins to appear 
in anthologies of our own century. She was born in 1631; she knew 
Jeremy Taylor, who wrote at her request his Discourse on the Nature 
of Friendship; she admired Henry Vaughan, and addressed him in 
one of her poems; she translated Corneille for the English stage; she 
was appreciated by Dryden; and she became so famous as a woman 
author, as the ‘matchless Orinda’, that a pirated edition of her poetry 
came out the year she died, to be followed by an authorized text 
three years later. She was dead at the early age of thirty-three. No 
one could make high claims for her work; she is the least important 
of the three poetesses being dealt with here; but she survives and will 
survive as the author of a few lyrical poems of interest and value, 
and her relative failure in her remaining output is itself the concern 
of this discussion. 

She appeared at the time when the last energies of the Metaphy- 
sical poets were overlapped by the new simplifying, regularizing, 
and standard-setting tendencies of Denham, Waller and Dryden 
himself. Both influences meet in her, and are kept relatively distinct 
by her sense of form. She uses Metaphysical conceits in some poems: 
she borrows Donne’s image of the compasses, for instance, and she 
speaks of her name standing beside Vaughan’s in the hope that 
some of its dross will be purged away like impurities in metal acted 
on by fire — because as his fame increases so will the (spiritual) heat, 
and she will become punningly refined “by degrees’. But in other 
poems she is wiser, and writes with a grave simplicity which (as 
some quotations may show) can be very moving. Her poetry gives 
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evidence of the conflict in the mind of an intelligent and cultured 
woman between the desire to write clever and fashionable verses and 
the less powerful undercurrent of natural poetic expression which 
wanted to treat directly of the experience in her own life. What we 
learn from this conflict serves to confirm the suggestions that were 
raised in dealing with Christina Rossetti’s sonnet: on the one side 
we have her ambitious high-flown rhetorical ‘conceited’ writing on 
external and traditional themes, and on the other side we see how 
her poetry begins to find its voice as soon as she speaks of her 
immediate personal relationships and follows Sidney’s advice to 
‘look in thy heart, and write’. As an example of the kind of verse 
where she fails, here is the beginning of a poem called Wiston Vault: 
notice the opening flourish, the attempt at boldness which peters 
out in conventionality, the adoption of high tone which dissolves 
in platitudes: 


And why this vault and tomb? Alike we must 

Put off distinction, and put on our dust; 

Nor can the stateliest fabric help to save 

From the corruptions of a common grave, 

Nor for the Resurrection more prepare, 

Than if the dust were scattered into air. 

What then? Th’ambition’s just, say some, that we 
May thus perpetuate our memory. 

Ah, false vain task of art! ah, poor weak man 
Whose monument does more than’s merit can!... 


In contrast to this, we may instance as one of her successful lyrics 
the well-known ‘To my Excellent Lucasia, on our Friendship’ 
(‘I did not live until this time’), a stanzaic poem of the affections, 
after the manner of Donne; verses with precision of language, with 
no sense of strain: and addressed to a person within her acquaintance. 
In it we feel at once that the writer has lost most of the disparity 
between form and content, has found. what was proper for her to 
say, and being to the degree she was a poet has expressed herself 
naturally, sincerely, and both neatly and intently; the ‘clever’ image 
of the watch is balanced and as it were redeemed by the sudden 
enlarging finality of the last two lines. 

Katherine Philips’s favourite theme of friendship, which was 
evidently an outcome of her own nature, was not always satisfac: 
torily expressed, and we can compare quite clearly the occasions 
where she relied on an abstract and generalizing treatment and 
failed and those where she allowed the theme to rise naturally out 
of the statements of a more purely personal poem. The poems from 
which the two following extracts are taken, both in rhymed couplets, 
the first written in a smart fashionable Cleveland-like generalizing 
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style and the second in a much simpler, lower-pitched, intimate 
and obviously direct style, serve to indicate, as a small lesson in 
women’s poetry, the difference between what can be done only with 
pains and then not well and what can congenially be done in the 
direction of the feminine talent: 


Let the dull, brutish world that know not love 
Continue heretics and disapprove 

That noble flame; but the refiné¢d know 
’Tis all the Heaven we have here below. 
Nature subsists by love, and they do tie 
Things to their causes but by sympathy. . 


) ‘Friendship 


Adieu, dear Object of my Love’s excess, 
And with thee all my hopes of happiness, 
With the same fervent and unchangéd heart 
Which did its whole self once to thee impart, 
(And which, though fortune has so sorely bruised, 
Would suffer more, to be from this excused) 
I to resign thy dear converse submit, 
Since I can neither keep, nor merit it. 
Thou hast too long to me confinéd been, 
Who ruin am without, passion within. 
My mind is sunk below thy tenderness, 
And my condition does deserve it less... 
Orlinda to Lucasia parting 


While the former of these extracts might have been written by anyone 
in the late minor Metaphysical mode the latter has an individual 
beauty and is in fact her most memorable poetry. And the apparent 
paradox is that this individual beauty comes from Katherine Philips’s 
restricting herself to the same form of expression as Christina 
Rossetti’s, and refusing to be sidetracked by the intellectual, the 
abstract, or the merely contemporary. What this signifies will be 
more plainly seen after a consideration of the other two poets. 


3 


With Emily Bronté I come to our greatest woman poet in this 
country, and I think the greatest of all women poets. Some indica- 
tion of her extraordinarily communicative and assertive power may 
be gleaned from such diverse witnesses as her sister Charlotte, 
Matthew Arnold, and Robert Bridges. Charlotte Bronté wrote of 
her poems: “They stirred my heart like the sound of a trumpet... 
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Condensed energy, clearness, finish — strange, strong pathos are 
their characteristics.’ Arnold paid tribute in poetry to her 


who sank 
Baffled, unknown, self-consumed; 
Whose too bold dying song 
Shook, like a clarion-blast, my soul. 


And Bridges in his remarkable lyric ‘Thou hadst all Passion’s 
splendor’ addresses her as “belovéd’ and speaks of her lovers as 
both within her life and beyond it, called into being by her verse 
and her history if not by her living flesh. The success of Emily 
Bronté comes of course in the first instance from her own pure 
poetic energy: she is unmistakably a poet, and her best verse has 
that shock and flush of sudden convincing authoritative utterance 
we find in great poetry. But below this creative level, we can point 
to several reasons, partly technical, partly psychological, why she 
has achieved so much. Her relative isolation from the literary 
modes, coteries, controversies, and ideals of the day, and her 
reliance on old and neutral stanza-forms, allowed her to spend her 
unusual intenseness of feeling within a simple and undistracting 
framework. The physical isolation of her upbringing in the Haworth 
moors has its counterpart in her scorn of fashion and novelty, in her 
concentrated adherence to the importances of her own inner world, 
whatever they should be like. 


— So hopeless is the world without, 
The world within I doubly prize. 


This concentration cuts out from her best writing every adventitious 
kind of reference, all allusions to literary figures either past or 
present, all attempts to draw on purely literary sources of feeling 
in the reader; and in the same way the world of general philosophical 
ideas, that most tempting of snares for the woman writer of powerful 
intellect, is debarred except when she finds philosophy rising existent- 
ially out of the day’s acts of her own life. This poetry, then, is as 
direct, as naked, and as uncompromising as poetry can well be; if it 
wins through to its reader, it wins through in Mr Eliot’s phrase as 
‘poetry in its bare bones’. It is the voice, as in Christina Rossetti and 
fitfully in Katherine Philips, of I and Thou; what is thought is 
thought because it is lived. The poet speaks to us, on themes of love 
and loss, of suffering and courage, and the tone is so intimate, so 
absolutely personal and private, so deeply concerned to be sincere in 
its correspondence with a living monitor, with the almost demoniac 
impulses of heart and conscience, that only the apparent concessions 
she makes to art reveal satisfying poems instead of painful documents 
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of a long frustrated but dogged and triumphant life. I say ‘apparent 
concessions’ because that is how the bareness and economy of the 
verse are first seen; but of course in her great poems the expression is 
perfectly adequate to the inspiration and differs from that of the weak 
poems not by being more evidently organized and distorted away 
from the speaking utterance but simply through its greater concen- 
tration and weight: in other words, economy was the natural character 
of her medium, where many other artists would elaborate. How then 
within economy and restraint to show power and energy? By 
seriousness, by sudden attack, by devotion to the themes that cry 
from the poet’s personality to be given expression. And what of the 
whole illustrative and symbolic use of language: what of metaphor, 
analogy, nature? From these, as little help as the poet dare receive, 
a recurrent underpattern that gives a tinge to the verse: the York- 
shire moors, heath and bluebells, linnet and skylark, brown hills and 
driving rain, and especially the snow and ice of winter in an open and 
desolate countryside. Charlotte Bronté wrote: “My sister Emily 
loved the moors. Flowers brighter than the rose blossomed in the 
blackest of the heath for her; out of a sullen hollow in a livid hillside 
her mind could make an Eden.’ We notice how this intense narrow 
wild local love matches the steadfast self-truth of the poems; we 
accept the imagery of the moors as something personal to her which 
detracts nothing from verse of direct appeal. 


As a representative and successful poem of Emily Bronté’s, At 
Castle Wood may be considered here: 


The day is done, the winter sun 

Is setting in its sullen sky; 

And drear the course that has been run, 
And dim the beams that slowly die. 


No star will light my coming night; 
No moon of hope for me will shine; 
I mourn not heaven would blast my sight, 
And I never longed for ways divine. 


Through Life’s hard Task I did not ask 
Celestial aid, celestial cheer: 

I saw my fate without its mask, 

And met it too without a tear. 


The grief that pressed this living breast 
Was heavier far than earth can be; 
And who would dread eternal rest 
When labour’s hire was agony? 
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Dark falls the fear of this despair 
On spirits born for happiness; 
But I was bred the mate of care, 
The foster-child of sore distress. 


No sighs for me, no sympathy, 
No wish to keep my soul below; 
The heart is dead since infancy, 
Unwept-for let the body go. 


In this poem we have the concision of outline, the personal utter- 
ance, the subject-matter of acquiescence in frustration, the simplicity 
and earnestness and extreme clarity of thought we find everywhere. 
We see too the background of belief, a living flux in Emily Bronté 
involving Stoic and Christian elements, both very deeply felt and 
varying in their proportions according as her experiences make her 
emphasize a bleak and wary self-exculpation or an abandonment in 
guilt mingled with the Christian despair of God’s foredooming. She 
will write of herself: 


Few hearts to mortals given 
On earth so wildly pine, 

Yet none would ask a heaven 
More like the earth than thine. 


— the cry of a mind which earthly experience has lacerated so harshly 
that it puts on armour against any hope and promise of happiness, 
and especially against the Christian hope of an everlasting and 
unimaginable joy; and the very harshness she has found inherent in 
fleshly life has sharpened her apprehension so much that she looks 
on the momentary interpolations of earthly calm as heavens, and will 
admit no other. And unwillingness to lay open her spirit to the 
possibility of a supreme deception in Christianity’s heaven is matched 
by a reality of belief in hell which she rarely puts quite aside and which 
links much of her writing with the theme of personal damnation found 
in her sister Anne’s poetry and in Anne’s favourite Cowper — a 
theme that is all the darker for the few brilliant flashes, like ‘No 
coward soul’, striking across it. 


— The time of grace is past, 
And mercy scorned and tried 
Forsakes to utter wrath at last 
The soul so steeled by pride. 


The discovery that many of the Emily Bronté poems formerly 
supposed to be directly personal belonged in fact to the romantic 
imaginative ‘Gondal’ saga has led to some false conclusions and 
tended to obscure what has always been felt — that Gondal and its 
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characters are only masked (and often scarcely masked) projections 
of a personality trying to materialize its inward wars and loves, that 
the lurid lights and ruins, the Gothic dungeons and the ballad- 
journeys, all the machinery of conquest, vengeance, and farewell 
represent imaginatively some of her own spirit’s conflicts in ‘the 
long fight closing in defeat’, that the verse is indeed among the most 
personal ever written. It may be true that ‘Emily Bronté’s own voice 
turns into nonsense the hundreds of pages of Bronté biography based 
on the subjective interpretation of her poems’, but it is not true to 
suppose that the poems are dramatic, or that they do not indicate 
to us Emily Bronté’s real directions of feeling, though they tell us 
nothing about the origins of her feeling beyond what psychology and 
experience may surmise. Her own attitude of furious opposition to 
Charlotte at the time of her first finding the poems and suggesting 
publication should be a clear enough sign that the Gondal shadow- 
world was cast by her own teeming memories, hopes, and terrors. 
Of the two chief MSS, the ‘Gondal’ MS contains poems which are 
undisguisedly personal, and the ‘non-Gondal’ MS contains much 
(lines, for instance, like ‘I hear my dungeon bars recoil’) that might 
belong to the other; it is evident that no sharp separation is to be 
made. 

One of the Gondal poems is of the greatest interest in our search 
for what is most valuable in Emily Bronté’s verse. The 1845 poem 
called ‘Julian M. and A. G. Rochelle’ is from one point of view a 
great literary mystery, but what emerges from it clearly is this: the 
expression falls short of the completely unforced definiteness of her 
best work by as much as it fails to be her direct utterance — the 
external circumstances of the story have set up their barrier, however 
flimsy, between Emily Bronté and her reader. Those parts of the 
poem which are successful stand out remarkably from the surround- 
ing verse, and are at the same time distinguished by their dropping 
of the trappings of the adventure and their adoption of the intimate 
speaking tone. The opening stanzas are those which have become 
familiar in their extraction as The Visionary: 


Silent is the House — all are laid asleep; 

One, alone, looks out o’er the snowwreaths deep; 

Watching every cloud, dreading every breeze 

That whirls the wildering drift and bends the groaning trees. 


Cheerful is the hearth, soft the matted floor; 

Not one shivering gust creeps through pane or door; 

The little lamp burns straight, its rays shoot strong and far; 
I trim it well to be the Wanderer’s guiding-star. 


1 FANNIE E. RATCHFORD, in The Complete Poems of Emily Jane Bronté, ed. 
C. W. Hatfield, 1941. 
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Frown, my haughty sire; chide, my angry dame; 
Set your slaves to spy, threaten me with shame: 
But neither sire nor dame, nor prying serf shall know 
What angel nightly tracks that waste of frozen snow. 


What I love shall come like visitant of air, 

Safe in secret power from lurking human snare; 
Who loves me, no word of mine shall e’er betray, 
Though for faith unstained my life must forfeit pay. 


Burn, then, little lamp; glimmer straight and clear — 

Hush! a rustling wing stirs, methinks, the air: 

He for whom I wait, thus ever comes to me; 

Strange Power! I trust thy might; trust thou my constancy.? 


We notice the atmospheric power, evoked by an ancient contrast, 
simplest of means; the personal (and almost certainly feminine) form 
of introduction; the feeling of rendezvous-expectancy, of the common 
human basis of a superhuman encounter; and the occasional vulner- 
ability of phrasing — the ‘haughty sire’ and the ‘prying serf? — when 
the Gondal background is allowed to have the upper hand. These 
lines are followed without pause by the recounting of an incident in 
the saga, where ‘Julian’ visits the dungeon-imprisoned ‘Rochelle’ 
and sets her free. In the description and action the verse loses its 
poetic quality, becomes a tissue of worn and rhetorical phrases, tells 
us of ‘fond dreaming wretch’ and ‘conquered foe’, of ‘living grave’ 
and ‘silken hair’, with ‘wilt’ and ‘oft’ and ‘ruth’ and ‘say me nay’. 
But in the midst of this Gondal material we suddenly feel rising up 
one of those deep correspondences which convince us of the close- 
ness of such imaginative adventures to elements within Emily 
Bronté’s mind, and as this correspondence becomes open and vocal, 
as she reaches the point in the story where she can unreservedly use 
the situation to express the pent-up emotions of her own spirit, as 


1 The last two stanzas are not in Emily Bronté’s MS, and appeared only in 
Charlotte’s edition of Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey (1850); it is stated by 
Hatfield (op. cit. p. 242) that the lines are ‘added by Charlotte Bronté’. I find 
it very difficult to believe this, and that the verses are Emily’s may perhaps be 
partially confirmed by the fact that the two textual alterations of 1850 (‘drift’ 
for ‘drifts’, and ‘frozen’ for ‘winter’) are improvements which look rather like 
Emily’s than Charlotte’s. There may have been a later MS, now lost, which 
Charlotte used. What is most inexplicable is the abrupt change in intention, 
amounting almost to complete disconnection of the story (e.g. tense alters from 
present to past, season from winter to spring, and sex in the narrator from 
female to male — quite apart from difference of style), in the original MS after 
the third stanza. The change could not fail to be noticed by any reader; but 
there is no break, or sign of later writing, in the MS. On this, cf. corresponde nce 
in The Times Literary Supplement, 29.1.1949, 12.2.1949, 12.3.1949, 23.4.1949, 
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she takes the narrative over from Julian and Rochelle and herself 
speaks through Rochelle, so for the duration of that speech the verse 
blazes out into poetry again, the dungeon becomes the frustration of 
her own life, the angelic visitant of hope becomes that mystic vision 
whose brief returns gave her strength to bear defeat, guilt, and dis- 
appointment, and the prisoner’s chains become the ‘thorn in the 
flesh’, whatever it may have been, that kept her daily existence from 
freedom of communion and reciprocation of passion. The scaffold- 
ing falls away like a scorned obstruction, and we are left face to face 
with bare and perdurable poetry: Haworth at the core of Gondal, 
Emily in the flesh of Rochelle: 


But first a hush of peace, a soundless calm descends; 
The struggle of distress and fierce impatience ends; 
Mute music soothes my breast — unuttered harmony 
That I could never dream till earth was lost to me. 


Then dawns the Invisible, the Unseen its truth reveals; 
My outward sense is gone, my inward essence feels — 
Its wings are almost free, its home, its harbour found; 
Measuring the gulf it stoops and dares the final bound! 


Oh, dreadful is the check — intense the agony 

When the ear begins to hear and the eye begins to see; 
When the pulse begins to throb, the brain to'think again, 
The soul to feel the flesh and the flesh to feel the chain! 


Yet I would lose no sting, would wish no torture less; 
The more that anguish racks the earlier it will bless; 
And robed in fires of Hell, or bright with heavenly shine, 
If it but herald Death, the vision is divine. 


Success was achieved with much less expenditure on dubiously 
fruitful material in some other verse of the Gondal series. In par- 
ticular there is the poem usually called Remembrance, originally ‘R. 
Alcona to J. Brenzaida’, also of 1845. Here we have no bar between 
poet and reader except in the proper names of the original MS, and 
these were removed (and some strong textual improvements made) 
by Emily herself when she and Charlotte were preparing the 1846 
publication of their work. The 1846 text gives us what is one of the 
greatest personal lyrics in the language; though we know nothing 
of the living events from which it springs, or even if the lines do 
contain material pointers to events. Wild longing and recalled regret, 
the very abandonment of the heart, are transfixed here in grave and 
measured form, in pattern of utterance never obtrusive as device and 
distortion but always reinforcing the clearness of the feeling; meta- 
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phor is called on, but is used with simplicity to link soul with soil, 
beneficent Heaven with the sun of the heavens, the maturing of the 
despairing spirit with the weaning of the crying child. 


..- No later light has lightened up my heaven, 
No second morn has ever shone for me: 

All my life’s bliss from thy dear life was given — 
All my life’s bliss is in the grave with thee. 


But when the days of golden dreams had perished 
And even Despair was powerless to destroy, 
Then did I learn how existence could be cherished, 
Strengthened and fed without the aid of joy; 


Then did I check the tears of useless passion, 
Weaned my young soul from yearning after thine; 
Sternly denied its burning wish to hasten 

Down to that tomb already more than mine! 


And even yet, I dare not let it languish, 

Dare not indulge in Memory’s rapturous pain; 
Once drinking deep of that divinest anguish, 
How could I seek the empty world again? 


This is the poem of a person to whom the relations of human life on 
earth, love speaking to love, memory speaking to lost love, desire 
speaking to memory, person speaking to personal deity, give the 
prime drive to poetic speech. The very loneliness which is its subject 
is the loneliness of one who is conscious of having suffered loss, not 
of one in ignorant yearning for relations to come. The essence of her 
art is this particularity of situation, this concern with the unique 
event and emotion of her own experience, with a refusal to generalize 
from it by offering analogies and conclusions. The miracle in this 
woman’s poetry is that such complete intimacy of feeling should yet 
give a universal quality recognized as soon as read. In her we see the 
rare instance of a natural art; she writes less for any communication 
than because she must write, and yet what she does is formed by the 
lucky care of her genius, at once powerful and exact, intense and 
restrained, in such a way that communication occurs, just as if a 
Wordsworthian man had been writing to men—and not only 
occurs, but has in it a remarkable germinal and explosive force. 
Emily Bronté, like Hopkins, would often ‘wake and feel the fell of 
dark, not day’; but her awareness of the desolation, her profoundly 
springing spiritual resource of courage, and her concentration on 
essentials, on the bare moor and sky of her heart and its encounters, 
allowed her to write excelling other women in the way in which 
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women have excelled, using her own experience to build up the poetic 
experience with a minimum of transmutation and attitudinizing, and 
with a verbal appeal that can be pure, absolute, barrierless, as clear 
as water, and yet as strong as steel. Often to her misery Heaven 
itself — 


Heaven itself, so pure and blest, 
Could never give my spirit rest. 


— Ah, but this spirit had a gift beyond rest: Du hast Diamanten und 
Perlen. 
—TI shall smile when wreaths of snow 
Blossom where the rose should grow; 
I shall sing when night’s decay 
Ushers in a drearier day. 


4 


We possess nothing to set beside Emily Bronté. The poetess to be 
discussed now, stands as a solemn example and admonition to her 
successors. Whereas Emily Bronté’s reputation has grown into 
security, that of Mrs Browning has suffered a continual decline and 
in spite of some recent interest is not likely to be greatly raised again. 
We may feel the impropriety of FitzGerald’s (admittedly biased) 
‘No more Aurora Leighs, thank God!’ while feeling also that 
Jonson’s ‘Sufflaminandus erat’ (with a change of gender) might 
much more excusably be used of her than of Shakespeare, though 
the check was never applied. This most energetic and voluminous 
writer, looked on for a period as the poetic better of her husband, a 
considerable literary figure and the glory and vindication of woman 
in the arts, offers us today the most interesting evidence we have on 
the whole question of feminine attempts in poetry, and in particular 
on their failure. Had Elizabeth Barrett’s life not been an unusually 
happy one, had she not met and married Robert Browning and 
found herself in her love for him, we should feel that the materials 
for tragedy were present, the tragedy of a woman led by the double 
ineluctables of physical debility and powerful intellect to make poetry 
and literary criticism, in neither of which was she a candidate for the 
highest achievement, her surrogate for living. 

She was precocious both in intelligence and in literary imitation 
and expression; she was not only sharply clever but even vowed to 
study from an early age; she mastered Greek and Hebrew with thor- 
oughness, supplementing a normal acquaintance with the classical 
poets and philosophers by a reading of the early Greek Christian 
poets and the Hebrew Old Testament; while still in her youth she 
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absorbed theology, metaphysics, history, science; her concession to 
romanticism was the heroics and demonism she saw in Byron, and 
her literary discipleship was to the outmoded but refined and sophis- 
ticated Pope and then (when the torrent became wilder) to the blank- 
verse tradition of the eighteenth-century devotees of Milton and 
grandeur. Her mind was early dilated with the idea that subject 
makes power in poetry; and from Byronism and false Miltonics, and 
from her plethora of religious and philosophical reading, she became 
the vessel of a fervent exalted idealism which issued in her worst 
verse. ‘It is no new form of the nympholepsy of poetry’, she wrote 
in 1844 in the Preface to her Poems, ‘that my ideal should fly before 
me... Poetry has been as serious a thing to me as life itself; and life 
has been a very serious thing ... 1 never mistook pleasure for the 
final cause of poetry; nor leisure, for the hour of the poet.’ The 
reader of A Drama of Exile, with its Shelleyan spirit-choruses, its 
Lucifer speaking of Saurian fossils, its Gabriel, Christ, seraphim, 
and unrelenting aspiringness beaten into a laboured levitation, can 
only wish that the pleasurable and the unideal had been able to claim 
more of her attention. Compare Milton’s Eve (the Eve of a man) 
with Elizabeth Barrett’s: 


— Iam ’ware 
That these things I can no more apprehend 
With a pure organ into a full delight, — 
The sense of beauty and of melody 
Being no more aided in me by the sense 
Of personal adjustment to those heights 
Of what I see well-formed or hear well-tuned, 
But rather coupled darkly and made ashamed 
By my percipiency of sin and fall 
In melancholy of humiliant thoughts. 


From a lifetime spent on verse as barren as this, she was saved by 
her meeting, loving, and marrying Robert Browning. Everyone 
notices how in the Sonnets from the Portuguese which celebrate the 
emotional progress of the courtship she writes with an economy and 
a precision and a force of feeling that are new in her work. 
These sonnets give her best; and when we go on to say that their 
absolute value as poetry seems now to be small, we are not leaving 
the view that it was here she found herself — we are merely observing 
the fact that for all her insight and intelligence, her knowledge and 
critical ability, she did not have the genius for writing poetry, the 
genius we recognize at a flash in the works of Emily Bronté and 
Christina Rossetti. One of the finest of her sonnets, with its appeal 
of speaking human passion held in some formal restraint and 
elegance, will show nevertheless how hard it had become for her to 

8 
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shake off the abstract and the rhetorical which had deadened her 
earlier work: 


How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 

For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for Right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith. 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints, — I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life! — and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death. 


Mrs Browning, then, though advancing with her marriage and 
happiness into a much greater reality of life and feeling, never 
banished those idealisms and strainings which represented the 
influence upon her of the world of men’s books and speculations, 
turning her aside from necessary mansions of her feminine nature 
and making her late clutching at the common life of love sufficient 
for Robert Browning but insufficient for the peculiar requirements 
of women’s poetry. After her marriage her chief work shows the 
strong and increasing influence of her husband’s; in Aurora Leigh 
she wrote what amounts to a blank-verse novel, long but readable, 
in a style closely resembling Browning’s own but without its sudden 
largenesses and sparklings — without, in fact, the heat of poetry 
except at a few points. She herself, although writing became a 
necessity of her life, was not ignorant of the region where her best 
work would be found, and saw clearly that the change in the Sonnets 
was a change for the better. In one of them she said: 


I lived with visions for my company, 
Instead of men and women, years ago. 


Had her genius only been greater, or (and this may be debated) had 
her newly found personal relationship been less happy and satisfying, 
less epithalamial and more frustrate, we might have seen in her a 
poetess of power, one who could say Amor mi mosse, che mi fa 
parlare with poetic as well as human convincingness. But what there 
is, we must accept; and what we see in her best poems is, as before, 
the direct, simple, candid recounting and address of personal 
experience, not disguised by symbolism, avoiding technical ornate- 
ness, and presented with some force of feeling. In all these character- 
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istics she remains too ‘literary’ to match Emily Bronté, but the right 
direction lies there pointed out, the lesson is to be read there, the 
relative pity of so much effort and energy spent in a struggle contrary 
to the tide. 


5 


O beauty, are you not enough? 
Why am I crying after love? 
(Sara Teasdale) 


Before passing on to consider what has happened to the verse of 
personalism and passion since Mrs. Browning’s day, we should 
glance across at that part of the poetry written by men which re- 
sembles the best feminine poetry dealt with above, and see what 
reflections it may suggest. 

What are the names and typical poems most evidently concerned 
here? — Catullus, Vivamus, mea Lesbia; Heine, Du bist wie eine 
Blume; Ronsard, Quand vous serez bien vieille; Pushkin, Ya vas lyubil 
Donne, I wonder by my troth; Burns, O wert thou in the cauld blast. 
And for the greater poets, we think at once of Shakespeare’s son- 
nets, Virgil’s Dido in Book IV of the Aeneid, Milton’s Eve in Para- 
dise Lost. These are some of the expressions of personal relationship; 
in accordance with the differences between men’s and women’s 
poetry they are sometimes less bare, less simple, less technically 
innocent, and sometimes (as in Virgil) less direct, but not less con- 
vincing, being merely a part then of the narrative fable-framework 
used by a major poet. What is noticeable in some of these 
examples is the insight shown by the great poet, and also by a certain 
kind of lyric poet, into the character of women, not only from his 
own point of view but through identifiying himself with them and 
speaking for them, and we see his concern too with the real and 
ultimate importance of personal relations, as (supremely) in Dante, 
where Beatrice becomes the very seed of God, and in Shakespeare, 
where the whole of nature is rifled to fortify and illuminate not ideas 
but men and women in action. 

Two very different poets have particular interest in this connection: 
Burns and Milton. Many of the songs and lyrics of Robert Burns 
have assumed, by the pure natural sleight-of-hand of his genius, the 
speaking voice of the woman’s part of a personal relationship, and 
these voices are as utterly convincing as the voice of Aurora Leigh, 
written by a woman, seldom is. One has only to think of O whistle, 
and I'll come to you, The rantin dog the daddie o’t, An auld man shall 
never daunton me, I’m o’er young to marry yet, My tocher’s the jewel, 
Simmer’s a pleasant time: all poems of the same fresh frank intimate 
uninvolved utterance of experience, speaking for women things they 
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have not been able to speak in verse themselves, and yet saying them 
in such a way that it is how we feel they would write if only they could. 
Burns is one of those artists who by an uncanny insight are able to 
make up, if the phrase is allowable, some part of this deficiency in 
women’s character which has kept them, with a few exceptions, 
aesthetically silent about some of their deepest feelings, unable to 
unpack their hearts with words as Hamlet can. He is able, as Chopin 
was in music, to hold up a mirror where women can recognize the 
form and face of their own emotions. What woman expresses in her 
own nature by living, by loving, by the act of being, man takes here 
and expresses again in formal relations, exteriorizing, shaping, 
perfecting, perpetuating. The second example of this sympathetic 
creation was John Milton. The attitude to women revealed by 
Milton in his poetry has been sadly criticized, but usually for bio- 
graphical and often for prejudiced reasons, and generally by men 
but not by women themselves. The truth is that women are not more 
remarkably spoken for anywhere outside Shakespeare than in 
Paradise Lost. The dialogues of Adam and Eve before and after the 
Fall are like a second revelation, a doubled rainbow, to the reader 
who has duly bowed before the strong masculine pride-asserting 
beauty of Satan and Hell. Milton, in his centripetal circling down 
towards the human and the intimate, has found the simpler and 
extremely affecting almost dramatic style of pathos which seems to 
make most real the involvement of the whole action with woman. 
And not only so, but with sure instinct he gives to Adam the general- 
izations and the philosophizings where these must occur, and to Eve 
the particularities of feeling, the more practical concern, and (best of 
all) the last word — but a last word of the most moving nobility and 
power, and entirely feminine: 


— But now lead on; 
In mee is no delay; with thee to goe, 
Is to stay here; without thee here to stay, 
Is to go hence unwilling; thou to mee 
Art all things under Heav’n, all places thou, 
Who for my wilful crime art banisht hence. ... 


These examples, and the greater example of Shakespeare which 
cannot be discussed here, encourage a feeling that the subordinate 
position of women in poetry may be naturally and continuously 
compensated by the activity of the male poet, since the greater the 
male genius the greater its power to present women as well as men, 
by that quirk of the poetic character which is not explained but has 
always been felt, especially by the ordinary person in whom it may be 
quite lacking. Hence the mysteriousness of the great poet’s person- 
ality (hinted at by Keats): the ‘gentle’, ‘honest’ Shakespeare, the 
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imaginer of Imogen and Desdemona, who also wrote Coriolanus and 
Timon of Athens and Macbeth; or Dante, the ‘man who had been in 
hell’, but who raised heaven out of the remembered smile of a girl; 
or Virgil, ‘anima candida’, ‘Parthenias’, yet a poet of war and 
slaughter, patriotism, conquest, and sombreness among the living 
and the dead; or Milton, the ‘Lady of Christ’s’, who lived to cast 
Satan and Samson out of the same spirit as conceived Eve. Does this 
mysteriousness help us to answer the question why women have suc- 
ceeded relatively in poetry as compared with painting and music? It 
might be said tentatively that the major poet’s double sympathy, the 
union in his personality of dominant masculine and perceptible 
feminine characteristics, is one of the distinguishing marks of his 
greatness, because it serves to bind his rocketing and ricocheting 
philosophical soul to this earth and to the immediate sensuous reality 
of experience which is the very bedrock of poetry no matter how 
exalted. In every major poet there is a little philosopher, a wicked 
demon tempting him to create along the line of speculation instead 
of the line of action and feeling, asking him to advance into the upper 
reaches of ideas, of abstractions, where men (as they think) leave 
women far behind; it is this demon which the feminine sympathies 
of the poet are there to check and occasionally to discountenance. 
Poetry is the most ‘human’ of the arts; even the greatest poetry 
most palpably uses human relations, however much it may transform 
and appear to transcend them; hence it is the one art where women 
have had a voice — it concerns them, even more deeply than they 
have realized. Music, philosophy, religious meditation — these move 
outward, away from the world, the flesh and the devil; but poetry 
remains at home, rejoicing in the world, finding significance in the 
flesh, and making use of the devil for its epics and its tragedies. This 
being so, women can participate in poetry to a greater degree than 
in the other arts, can find an extension of their personality in it, 
because the feeling and intercourse of daily life which are particularly 
theirs, the human relations which they are born to keep human, are 
also basic in poetry. The relation that exists between common 
life and the preludes and fugues of Bach is unfathomable; a gulf is 
there, which is man’s leap, but which no woman has crossed: and 
yet this seems proper and inevitable, for in music man is the explorer, 
the solitary, the adventurer, and his power comes to him in isolation 
when everything except the world of sound is shut out. When we hear 
the greatest music we realize that there is no vocabulary to describe 
the experience; we have been moved in a unique way, our emotions 
do not really meet at any known point those standards of excellence, 
of humanity, of the pity and terror of situations in life, which we are 
accustomed to in poetry. We leave a hermetic world, with our 
sensations sealed inside it, inside irrecoverable time. This power of 
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complete absorption poetry shares with music, but its medium is 
words, and words are subject to all the rough-and-tumble and give- 
and-take of human life and cannot be employed in literature 
without reference to some particular recognizable space-and-time 
events (and even ‘objects’ are events), and so to the living associa- 
tions these call up. Hence poetry may be said to be a ‘criticism of 
life’ whereas music cannot. The idealist will feel that music is the 
spearpoint of art, that it is evolutionary while poetry remains earth- 
bound and static, unchangeable until the nature of man itself jumps 
forward. Women, wary in the face of idealism and evolution, will 
always find poetry more congenial, and (it may be surmised) especially 
that kind of poetry which is non-metaphysical, non-allegorical, non- 
descriptive, and least concerned with words as words: in fact, the 
poetry which speaks as directly as possible of personal experience. 
The straining and striving of men’s poetry, the experimentation and 
effort to bring a new kind of beauty into existence, seem foreign to 
the woman’s talent. Her utterance is more strongly conditioned by 
her nature, more imperious, more fully concerned with recording, 
with sincerities, with passion, than with art, with form, with innova- 
tion. 


6 


How far these remarks would require modification in view of 
the developments in women’s poetry which have occurred in the last 
half-century is perhaps to be argued; certainly they seem to the 
present writer not to be invalidated by the enormous surface stir of 
change, and some reasons for this must now be given. Women’s 
poetry has obviously shared in the new extension of theme, narrative 
breakup, and metrical revolt which men’s poetry has undergone, but 
whether with any real and lasting change of direction is still doubt- 
ful; and it is of some interest to note that in France, where many of 
the most experimental and rebellious examples were at hand, 
poetesses so different as the Comtesse de Noailles, Héléne Vacaresco, 
and Catherine Pozzi have restricted their best work within conser- 
vative forms: not inevitably to their advantage, but indicating a 
suspicion that the experimenting was hazardous if it implied princip- 
ally a loss of direct personal treatment. The slight but genuine poetry 
of Anna Akhmatova in Russia shows the same conservatism. Our 
chief interest, however, must centre on those who have been unusually 
receptive, interested in change, and willing to learn to write in new 
ways. The most significant of these have been Laura Riding and 
Edith Sitwell; but first, consideration must be given to the American 
poetess Emily Dickinson, in whose work we become introduced, 
before the twentieth century, to some at least of the trends which 
our own period has made distinctive in women’s poetry. 
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With Emily Dickinson (1830-86) a new sharpness and terseness, a 
verbal oddity, and a readiness to point and generalize show them- 
selves as main features of the verse. Capricious anthologizing 
has, however, tended so far to make us overestimate these some- 
times refreshing but often jarring innovations at the expense of her 
more passionate and uncoruscating verse of direct encounter. 
Opinions differ and have differed considerably with regard to what 
is felt to be her distinct personal ‘note’; that this individuality stamp- 
ing all her utterance does exist, cannot be denied, but when we 
compare the verse where it is most noticeable with the verse where 
she writes almost plainly and anonymously, does her originality of 
phrase and imagery outweigh the speaking effects of the caur mis 
anu? 

The only news I know 
Is bulletins all day 
From Immortality. 


— Who else could have written this? Yet there are periods of her 
output when she gives us very different news, news of mortality and 
the worldly heart, not brash bulletins but secret letters, not so much 
metaphysics as passion. 


Wild nights! Wild nights! 
Were I with thee, 

Wild nights should be 
Our luxury! 


Futile the winds 

To a heart in port, — 
Done with the compass, 
Done with the chart. 


Rowing in Eden! 
Ah! the sea! 
Might I but moor 
Tonight in thee! 


This surely excels the familiar dainty reflection that 


kingdoms, like the orchard, 
Flit russetly away, 
or that 


Diadems drop and Doges surrender, 
Soundless as dots on a disk of snow. 


The feeling of prettiness and quaintness that comes from inadequate 
or irrelevant imagery is a widespread fault in this poet, and is not 
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wholly compensated by more purely personal poems which often 
scramble into criticism with gaping flaws in form although inspira- 
tion may seem to be blowing round them more freely. I do not deny 
that there is a certain charm in comparing kingdoms to autumn 
leaves and dignitaries to dots, but this very neat and faintly amusing 
charm does not usually compete with the more serious transport of 
her personal verse. Occasionally the residue of wit is successfully 
drawn on to strengthen the simpler poetry and make it memorable 
in a specifically Dickinsonian way: 


To lose thee, sweeter than to gain 
All other hearts I knew. 
’Tis true the drought is destitute, 
But then I had the dew! 


The Caspian has its realms of sand, 
Its other realm of sea; 

Without the sterile perquisite 

No Caspian could be. 


But more often we have on the one hand the wit, coquettish and 
‘feminine’ in the worst sense, of 


I lost a world the other day. 

Has anybody found? 

You’ll know it by the row of stars" 
Around its forehead bound. 


— and on the other hand the personal poetry, the 


Doubt me, my dim companion! 
Why, God would be content 
With but a fraction of the love 
Poured thee without a stint. 

The whole of me, forever, 

What more the woman can, — 
Say quick, that I may dower thee 
With last delight I own! ... 


The verse abounds in images which are either inept in themselves 
(‘lightning skipped like mice’, ‘one mitred afternoon’) or reductive 
of all greatness in the comparison without endearing the earthly 
things compared (‘the hills untied their bonnets’, ‘eternity’s wide 
pocket picked’, ‘Time’s consummate plush’, ‘dimity convictions’, 
‘Nature’s dining-room’, ‘did the harebell loose her girdle?’); and 
also in remarkably ugly or ludicrous phrases (‘harrowing iodine’, 
‘a livid boon’, ‘piles of solid moan’) which can have satisfied only 
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the recluse of Amherst but hardly the woman Emily Dickinson.* 
There is a clever solution-of-the-ages Dickinson; there is a Sunday- 
hatted garden-meandering Dickinson; there is a half-crazed eternity- 
bulletined form-scorning Dickinson; and there is the Dickinson 
moved by love and loss, by human and common experience, whose 
‘life closed twice before its close’, and whose language, more often 
simple than acrobatic, and yet often struggling in careless webs of 
form, comes nearest to fine poetry. 


What if I say I shall not wait? 

What if I burst the fleshly gate 

And pass, escaped, to thee? 

What if I file this mortal off, 

See where it hurt me, — that’s enough, — 
And wade in liberty? 


They cannot take us any more, — 
Dungeons may call, and guns implore; 
Unmeaning, now, to me, 

As laughter was an hour ago, 

Or laces, or a travelling show, 

Or who died yesterday! 


In Emily Dickinson, as in the later Elinor Wylie (1885-1928), we 
can point to a modified success in modes other than personal. In the 
former, elements of nice wit and felicitous verbal oddity appear side 
by side with more bare and moving communications of feeling; in 
the latter, immediacy and simplicity have been hedged round with 
intellectual and literary influences, which nevertheless are capable of 
compounding non-personal poetry of some value within a restricted 
thematic range. Both poets, in their concern with poetry as poetry 
and in their calculating of effects, seem to miss what came naturally 
to Emily Bronté — technical transparency. They gain in complexity 
what they lose in the resonance of complete clarity, and in complexity 
they do not seriously challenge what men do better. 


7 


Contemporary poetry must be judged; the opinion of the future is 
based on what we think today, and can never root out our own 
considered statements. This century’s poetry does nevertheless by 
its nature lay open its most remarkable examples to divergent and 
even exacerbating treatments of appreciation, and it is often difficult 


* It should be noted, however, that some of the very phrases singled out critically 
here have been admired by American writers. Cf. Louis Untermeyer’s essay on 
Emily Dickinson in his Modern American Poetry (1936). 
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to rest at ease in judgments which the examples seem to force 
against old principle and standard. Hesitancy and vagueness in 
criticism are liked by no one, and are more suited to first thoughts, 
where nowadays they may be unavoidable, than to marshallings on 
paper, where they must be resolved at the risk of later rebuttal. 
Laura Riding and Edith Sitwell are two cases in point. Existing 
opinion is still fairly contradictory, both as to absolute value and as 
to the relative value of different parts of their output. The former is 
more respected than loved, rather alluded to than examined: some- 
thing of the razor-blade about her keeps praise at arm’s length. 
The latter has moved into a region of very high estimation and has 
been looked on as transcending the minor quality normally associated 
with her sex’s poetry (as was also Mrs Browning in her own day); 
but at the same time she has critics who are unwilling to accept 
this evaluation, resting as it does on her more recent verse where 
significance and reach of subject-matter claim attention that perhaps 
blinds the reader to form. 

To consider first Laura Riding: here is a woman poet making full 
use of the rhythmic, rhyming, stanzaic and narrative liberty typical 
of her male contemporaries’ poetry. Her work is largely concerned 
with the metaphysical, and is strongly ‘metaphysical’ in the literary 
sense. Free association and partly private association are used, 
often with delightful effects half of pathos and half of humour but 
more often with a thickening of texture to obscurity, at their worst 
impenetrable and at the same time uninteresting. Personal themes 
abound as well as philosophical, but they are far removed from 
directness and simplicity. In them deep feeling sometimes speaks, 
sometimes groans from an undergrowth of tantalizing licentious 
metaphor or intellectual paradox, sometimes is perversely dissipated 
along alleys of verbal fantasy. The reader feels that pleasure is being 
presented to him on very hard terms, and even not at all. Absence 
of rhyme or other echo often begins to make our attention wander; 
there is a frequent flatness, a deadness blighting a poem which has no 
apparent semantic life to redeem its formal lack; and everywhere are 
to be found traces of that ambiguity of meaning which has troubled 
her admirers and which her own defensive remarks (prefacing her 
collected edition) do little to evangelize. I am myself convinced that 
her best poems are also the most intelligible, and are often, though 
not always, possessors of a recognizable formal pattern. 

The excellent poem ‘The wind suffers of blowing’, with its out- 
landish presentatation of a personal theme (involving ‘artist’ as well 
as ‘person’), its oddities of grammar (‘to more shriek and more 
smile’) and vocabulary (‘whoness’, ‘salt-red’), and its rhyme-com- 
pensation by fortuitous and occasional echoes coming from thought- 
parallels and repetitions, is typical of ‘the Riding effect’, a highly 
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individual and often dangerously tangential use of ‘correspondences’ 
between physical and mental to illuminate the mental. As another 
poem puts it (“The Tiger’): 
— Ah me, Ah me, says every lady in the end, 
Putting the tiger in its cage 
Inside her lofty head... 


Who will deny the attraction of this farewell to arms? But: 


Beware, that I am tame. 
Beware philosophies 
Wherein I yield. 


None is fonder than Laura Riding of the trapeze of opposites, and 
what is sometimes a virtue in her writing tends to become a recurrent 
vice. Runners of an idea shoot out from the main stem, take on a 
life of their own and express contradiction; the original idea is 
returned to and looked at in a new light; and finally perhaps all 
assurance will melt in a succession of ambiguous double negatives, 
which are liberally sprinkled as if to save the thought at all costs 
from the simple or the conventional. When negatives (her liking for 
paradoxical negatives accompanies her general suspicion of all 
positive ‘ornament’ in poetry) are used well, they produce what is 
one of her characteristic notes in the best ‘philosophical’ poems, a 
graveness, a wisdom returning to itself through disillusion, an 
acceptance of limits and impossibilities. She speaks of the universe’s 


empty matrix of 
The never-begotten perfect son 
Who never can be born; 


and in the fine poem Nor is it written (revised, but hardly improved, 
as A Sermon to the Dead, in 1938) she reminds us 


It is not written that you must take joy 

In that not thus again shall you sit down 

To spread that mingled banquet 

Which the deep larder of illusion spilled 

Like ancient riches in time grown not astonishing. . . 
It is not written in what heart 

You may not pass from ancient plenty 

Into the straitened nowadays... 

Long may you sorely to yourself accuse 

This single bread and truth, 

This disenchanted understanding. 

It is not counted what loud passions 

Your heart in ancient private keeps alive. 

To each is given what defeat he will. 
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On this level we can believe in the attempt at- ‘poetry as the final 
residue of significance in language, freed from extrinsic decoration, 
superficial contemporaneity, and didactic bias’... And how extra- 
ordinarily close such an attempt would be to the ideal of women’s 
verse classically extracted before this century! Only the emphasis on 
personal experience has disappeared, to become one element in the 
‘bitter furies of complexity’ which we are told poetry of our period 
must reveal. Yet personal experience still forms the basis of many 
of Laura Riding’s poems; ‘the tiger in me I know late, not burning 
bright’; often we have to strain to catch the personal appeal sent 
through a barrier of tough twentieth-century sentence-glass, but the 
voice is still there to be heard, and its very frustration in communica- 
bility is germane to our time. 


Mistrust me not, then, if I have begun 
Unwontedly and if I seem to shun 
Unstrange and much-told ground: 

For in peculiar earth alone can I 
Construe the word and let the meaning lie 
That rarely may be found. 


Our final criticism of Laura Riding would be not that her best 
poems are not sufficiently pellucid and Rossetti-like but that her 
inspiration has not been sufficiently continuous to give us many 


poems like her best. 

I turn now to Edith Sitwell, who like an unquenchable Catherine- 
wheel has not ceased to give off flashes of every colour in every 
direction throughout the modern period. My simile may help to 
introduce my own general attitude to Miss Sitwell’s work. I look 
on it as primarily exhibiting most of the aspects, and all the pleasures, 
of eccentricity in poetry, excelling in humour, fantasy, and horror; 
and the view that her serious themes and seriously symbolic language 
represent the crown (so far) of her achievement I do not share. Her 
early critics complained that she was ‘artificial’ and not serious 
enough, and now that she is undeniably serious there has been a 
widespread hum of satisfaction, in which it seems clear that respect 
for her subject-matter has outweighed pleasure in the poetry and 
comprehension of its logic. The conscience-stricken desire, for 
instance, to see expressed in some art-form the international savagery 
and anguish, atomic and preatomic, of recent years, has inevitably 
taken her to its heart; yet to realize and sympathize with the strength 
of her feeling in the face of terrible events is a delusive substitute for 
aesthetic conviction. The world-wide and the aeon-long, myth and 
symbol, personification and dream and allusion have taken this 


1 MICHAEL Roserts, Introduction to The Faber Book of Modern Verse (1936). 
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poet further than any of her predecessors away from the mid-region 
of women’s poetry, and our question is whether her success has 
been such as perhaps to signalize a change in direction, a bringing of 
possible treatment in line with masculine technique, an accomplished 
fact of emancipation — or whether the singularity of her achievement 
uncovers a stress that might well have been surmised: a loss of what 
was formerly essential for the gain of contemporary advances into 
the astonishing and the rebellious, and coming from that, an attempt 
latterly to transform fantasy through purpose-ridden nightmare into 
a vision of violently associated symbols. 

‘The arts without intellectual context are vanity.’! Admitting 
this, we may still claim that the poems in Fagade are admirable 
and amusing vanities, which give considerable pleasure if they do not 
instruct any except students of feats. The song of the cold has no 
noticeably immobilizing effect on Sir Beelzebub and Sir Bacchus, 
nor does the shadow of Cain much darken Don Pasquito arriving 
at the seaside. In these poems, and in many of the Bucolic Comedies 
which skirt sense more closely, we take the delight there is in seeing 


Pot and pan and copper kettle 
Put upon their proper mettle: 


the author’s own remarks (in the preface to her Selected Poems of 
1936) on abstract patterning, vowel-wavelengths, consonant-shadows, 
and synaesthetic imagery show what the greater part of her early 
work intends. Her self-defence was unfortunate in one respect, as 
it was moved rather to depreciate Facade and to analyse the less 
humorous early poems with a misplaced seriousness which their 
framework and meaning (for all their wordy charm) will not at all 
bear. Even at the time of writing this preface the author’s dangerous 
dissatisfaction with her own eccentricity makes itself felt. Her 
connecting of herself with the simple poetry of passion (as in The 
Little Ghost who died for Love and The Heart and the Hambone) 
is hardly convincing: ‘When I write of emotion I try to strip the 
passion down to the barest possible expression, a quintessential 
simplicity.” This as method is irreproachable, but her practice 
belies it, as a consideration of these two poems, with their unhappy 
marriage of the ‘emotions of simple and primitive people’ and the 
highly personal and sophisticated — or romantic and bejewelled — 
imagery of the poet, clearly reveals; and the result is a curious Jack 
of that very emotion she set out to produce. 

In one poem, Gold Coast Customs, she found the answer to her 
inability to use a method of direct monologue or dialogue to express 
personal passion, by employing a dream (or nightmare) technique 
where a fusion can take place of certain anthropological data, some 


 T. S. Exiot, Notes towards the Definition of Culture, 1948. 
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characteristics of modern civilization, and her own feelings. In 
nightmare, fantasy and emotion can meet, and imagery can remain 
individual and be effective; the condition for the success of this, the 
success visible in Gold Coast Customs, is a deliberate surrender to 
dream-logic, a willingness to let subliminal volcanism rather than 
conscious symbolism stir the reader’s primitive fears and guilts, 
Of this poem she wrote: ‘It was written with anguish, and I would not 
willingly re-live that birth.” We may well believe it; but the language 
proves that it was also written with pleasure and excitement, and | 
feel that a desire to be thought serious has again shifted her emphasis 
to the wrong side — to the horror instead of to nightmare horror, 
to tragedy instead of to tragic carnivalism, to suffering instead of to 
aesthetic passion. 


The drunkard burning, 

The skin drums galloping, 

In their long march still parched for the sky, 
The Rotten Alleys where beggars groan 
And the beggar and his dog share a bone; 
The rich man Cain that hides within 

His lumbering palaces where Sin 
Through the eyeless holes of Day peers in 
The murdered heart that all night turns 
From small machine to shapeless Worm 
With hate, and like Gomorrah burns — 
These put the eyes of Heaven out, 

These raise all Hell’s throats to a shout, 
These break my heart’s walls toppling in, 
And like a universal sea 

The nations of the Dead crowd in.... 


When we compare Gold Coast Customs with the later verse, with 
The Song of the Cold (1945) and The Shadow of Cain (1947), there 
is a notable diminishing of qualities which made the earlier poem 
pleasurable. Rhyme and sound-echo in general have been greatly 
cut down, the commanding rhythmic pulsations have been replaced 
by loose, almost structureless lines of widely varying length but 
tending towards a pouring Blake-like alexandrine effect, and for the 
proper word-upon-word reaction of the poetic phrase or line has 
been substituted a reliance on the associations of individual words 
symbolically used (Rose, Gold, Lion, Cain, Cold) in ragged con- 
texts. When we read 


It is a great wonder 
That the whole world is not consumed. In such a heat of the 
earth, under 
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The red bough, the Colossus of rubies the first husbandman 
and grave-digger the red Adam, 
Dug from the earth of his own nature, the corn effigy 
Of a long-buried country god, encrusted with earth-virtues. .. . 
The Two Loves 


And when we are gone, they will see in the great mornings 

Born of our lives, some memory of us, the golden stalk 

Of the young long-petalled flower of the sun in the pale air 

Among the dew... Are we not all of the same substance, 

Men, planets and earth, born from the heart of darkness, 

Returning to darkness, the consoling mother, 

For the short winter sleep — O my calyx of the flower of the 
world, you the spirit 

Moving upon the waters, the light on the breast of the dove. ... 

Green Song 


the poet is trying to reach us by means other than those of poetry 
alone; certain responses are touched off, but the ‘inexhaustible 
satisfaction of form’ is here a mere hunger. The early poems often 
remind us of the controlled tumble of Goblin Market, but the more 
recent ones look back to Jerusalem and Milton: myth and vision are 
driving away the artist’s humble and intent concern with integration. 


It is interesting to notice that the climax of The Shadow of Cain is 
more notable formally than the body of the poem, and also contains 
the most memorable lines: 


— When the last Judas-kiss 

Has died upon the cheek of the Starved Man Christ, these 
ashes that were Men 

Will rise again 

To be our Fires upon the Judgment Day, 

And yet — who dreamed that Christ has died in vain? 

He walks again on the Seas of Blood, He comes in the terrible 
Rain. 


It should also be remarked that the verses For T. S. Eliot which 
appeared in the symposium compiled by Richard March and 
Tambimuttu (7. S. Eliot, 1948) have a bite and concision coming 
from their rhythmic and echoic concessions: 


The crazy hen-coop laughter, and the cries 

Of Buyers and Sellers in the Temple, die: 

The terrible rolling back of the Dark from the Tomb is heard — 
Slain by the deathless, the Promethean word. 


The achievement of Edith Sitwell — and this is an interim and 
premature pronouncement — does not suggest to me that the exten- 
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sive inroads women have now made into the methods and themes of 
non-feminine poetry indicate a displacement of the personal and a 
reorientation towards the imaginative and the philosophical. Her 
work is unique in its disregard of personal relations, as her sensitive- 
ness to linguistic effects and her constant experimentation are 
unique from the technical point of view; in both directions she is 
unlikely to have followers. She has shown how much may be done 
by women using men’s preoccupations in verse, but she has also 
paid a price for her adventurousness in the loss of that moving 
heart-passionate simplicity we have so long associated, and still 
may hope to associate, with the poetry of her sex. Laura Riding is 
more personal, but her danger is that of being too anxiously con- 
cerned with ‘meaning’, with ‘truth’, with a poetry of statement and 
counter-statement from which direct pleasure and the pleasure of 
directness may be excluded. Edith Sitwell, if I may glance in closing 
at my original comparison, has graduated from fireworks to rockets 
and atomic pillars of fire without staying long enough in the simple 
light and warmth of earth and day; though to complain that she 
could have written otherwise would be an impertinence. In both 
cases the present age has towered over the ‘summer-old folly of the 
rose’, and over the love-world of Christina Rossetti and Katherine 
Philips and Emily Bronté, without recommending its new creations 
to us as solidly as those it neglects. And here our judgment must 
wait. 


There is a ridiculous saying: ‘How happy the world would be if 
all women were married and all men were single!’ This, like most 
popularized wit, has its grain of significance, and it bears on our 
subject. Woman finds her meaning in personal relationship, and is 
glad to acknowledge it; in her, life is for the sake of life before it is 
for the sake of art, or science, or even the kingdom of heaven. 
Man is not so completely dedicated or reconciled to absolute rela- 
tionship, knowing in himself an antagonistic principle, an urge 
towards solitariness, towards creative wrestling with materials, and 
also towards what Shakespeare called being ‘frequent with unknown 
minds’; he retains the deepest love of freedom, of danger, of voyaging 
like Ulysses far from the home that is only half his life, where the 
woman leans towards security, walls and roof, ties and vows, peace. 
The urge to create in art is rare in women because it is an irritation 
and an aspiring and indeed an anguish which the ordinary tenor of 
their lives need never admit; it is in the equally frustrated and 
passionate independent soul of an Emily Bronté that we can see the 
conditions for utterance arising. As a general rule, when women 
most characteristically write, and write best, the attraction of their 
poetry is like the attraction of the person standing and speaking 
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before us: the poem is like a lamp held up to her face, and we watch 
the features working, the lips moving, the eyes in persuasion or in 
tears. Where is the divine imagination, where is the golden world 
the poet is supposed to deliver? Even as we try to lay our hands on 
the poetry, and say here, in this metaphor, there, in that cadence, 
it has turned to experience within us, so near to experience it was 
before, and so slightly have the vast resources of verse been called 
upon. The limitation, like the wellspring, is life. 


To pile like Thunder to its close, 
Then crumble grand away, 

While everything created hid — 
This would be Poetry: 

Or Love, — the two coeval came — 
We both and neither prove, 
Experience either, and consume — 
For none see God and live. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE UNIVERSE 
1500-1700 


R. W. K. HINTON 


THE universe of A.D. 1700 possessed three characteristics from which 
it derived its invincible influence on the thought of the following three 
centuries. First, it was a real universe, a description of what actually 
existed, a physical fact; not a working hypothesis or a plausible 
interpretation or a convenient myth. Second, it was mechanical; 
cohering — being a very universe rather than a more or less accidental 
conglomeration of space and matter — by virtue of the state of 
equilibrium between its parts. It was not mysterious and it went by 
itself, like a machine. Third, it was mathematical. The mechanism 
was demonstrated in terms of measurement. Such propositions as 
that ‘every mass tends towards every other with a force varying 
directly as the product of the masses and inversely as the square of 
their distances apart’ showed in quantitative terms, when applied to 
the physical universe as measured by man, how the mechanical state 
of equilibrium was arrived at. 

There have been universes without these characteristics. People 
have been satisfied with unreal interpretations, myths presenting the 
sky for instance as the belly of a speckled cow. The heavenly bodies, 
even if real, may be regarded as upheld and moved by devices beyond 
human knowledge. Their behaviour may be explained in terms of 
male and female, good and bad (biological and moral terms respec- 
tively), and probably in a hundred other languages imaginably 
derivable from as many sciences known and unknown. Further, 
these three characteristics are not necessarily complementary one to 
the other. Universes may be imagined which are mathematical but 
neither mechanical nor real; which are mechanical but not mathe- 
matical; which are real but neither mechanical nor mathematical; and 
which are real and mathematical but not mechanical. The inter- 
pretations of Pythagoras, Aristotle, Copernicus, Gilbert and 
Descartes are a few examples of a hypothetically infinite variety, and 
readjustments of the Newtonian universe which, unintelligible to 
historians, have been taking place in the last hundred years, warn us 
not to consider the series closed. It therefore needs to be explained 
by what process the universe of A.D. 1700 came to be real, mechanical 
and mathematical. 

We must start from the position that the universe of A.D. 1500 was 
inadequate. This we know not by looking back from a later date, 
but on the evidence of the time itself, which informs us at all points 
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that good brains were dissatisfied with the opinions at that time 
taught in the Schools. What was the reason for this dissatisfaction? 
That learning was too subtle, its exposition too complicated — 
scholarship (in modern jargon) too far removed from life. A 
hundred years before, this had not been so; the best brains then had 
accepted the precepts of their teachers and had occupied themselves 
with pushing on and developing those studies which seemed to fall 
short of finality, and with amending and reconciling those which 
seemed to contain error or inconsistency: enlarging, enriching and 
improving on the inherited body of Aristotelian thought. We need 
not doubt that the men of the early fifteenth century had the same 
acumen, the same faculty of criticism, the same standard of truth and 
the same objects as the men of 1500. But they (and more particularly 
the scientists among them) were enriching what was false and amend- 
ing what was not capable of amendment. Had their capacities been 
less excellent, their results might have been more satisfying. It was 
good brains acting on bad material that produced the overcompli- 
cated universe of the early sixteenth century. 

As an example of how Aristotle had to be pushed to the extreme 
limit before his defects were seen to outweigh his virtues, fifteenth- 
century developments in the laws of motion are often quoted. 
Experience with projectiles had persuaded scientists to distinguish 
between uniform, difform and uniform difform motion. They were in 
an absolute sense right but at the same time relatively wrong, inas- 
much as their new-fangled distinction, side by side with the simplicity 
of the Aristotelian idea, seemed both complicated and (what was 
much worse) arbitrary. For these reasons University students in 1500 
refused to take it seriously. Another example was the manner in 
which it had been necessary to modify (that is, to complicate) the 
simple Aristotelian universe in order to align it with the calculated 
astronomy of Ptolemy. Tangible, immutable concentric spheres 
hardly went with epicycles. Even though the Ptolemaic world was 
nothing but an astronomer’s hypothesis, and even if (as was inevit- 
able) Aristotle’s spheres could be thrown over without destroying the 
heavens, there still remained the prime difficulty of accepting the 
picture of planets swinging freely in circular orbits round the earth 
while at the same time looping the loop for no apparent reason. If 
one resolved the difficulty by adding spheres on the back of spheres 
and by putting the earth a little off-centre, the imagination still 
boggled at the idea of a crystalline substance which, though tangible, 
was not impenetrable. In any case, how was such a diversity of 
motion to be accounted for? These difficulties were as old as Ptolemy 
and it is hard to see why they should have been more vexatious in 
1500 than in 1400. Given, however, other reasons for supposing in 
1500 that the Aristotelian universe had its defects, they must have 
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acquired force by analogy. In general we know that scholasticism 
was discredited and for the reason that it was too complicated to be 
embraced in a single clear imagination. We can also see that sooner 
or later such an impasse was bound to be reached, since observations 
could never be satisfactorily reconciled (that is, reconciled in a 
simple and telling formula) with premises that had no basis of truth. 

In stressing that what was wrong with the scientific teaching of 
1500 was its overcomplication, we take for granted that intelligent 
men look for simplicity. The great mind does not cease generalizing 
until it has evolved a formula that covers the whole field of its 
interest. The only appropriate formula in 1500 was that God prefers 
complicated forms to simple, devious ways to direct, long steps to 
short. But this is not the sort of formula with which people who are 
interested in the natural world cover the phenomena of nature. In 
1500 they knew that nature did nothing in vain and always went the 
shortest way to work. They were convinced, in an altogether im- 
movable fashion, of the essential simplicity and economy of nature. 
To believe otherwise would have been to abdicate science. The ques- 
tion in the early sixteenth century is, therefore, not whether scientists 
could accept complication, but whether scientists should continue to 
exist. They did continue to exist. Frustrated of their unifying 
formula by the incoordinable ramifications of fifteenth-century 
science, they had no alternative but to start afresh. Accordingly the 
next two centuries, the period which elapsed before the necessary 
formula was evolved, are full of philosophic cris du ceur about 
system, order, method. To find the key to the order of the universe 
was a universal objective among men who combined the highest 
intelligence with a bent for natural philosophy. That is what Bacon, 
Galileo, Kepler, Descartes had in common, and why Descartes is 
the representative philosopher of the seventeenth century as well 
as a great mathematician. The series fitly begins with Copernicus, 
who claimed as the chief merit of his heliocentric system that it 
achieved a greater simplicity than previous systems. Although in fact 
the promulgation of the Copernican system merely added a further 
complication of choice and thus accentuated the urge to simplicity, 
Copernicus himself was the greatest simplifier of them all. Later 
thinkers had some experimental data, and his example, to urge 
them on, but he was impelled only by the weight of insupportable 
complications. 

Copernicus was no astronomer, but a mathematician. So were 
all those who followed, connecting him with Newton and the 
physical, mechanical, mathematical universe of 1700 — the future 
lay with Kepler rather than Tycho Brahe, although of the two Tycho 
Brahe for his experimental method might well have claimed to be 
the more modern. The path to. a Newtonian universe lay, as it 
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turned out, a good deal of the way, through astronomy: yet the 
mathematicians, not the astronomers, are the significant figures — 
and this not because mathematics was in any sense a more modern or 
necessarily progressive study, but because it was the only study that 
could possibly have supplied the answer for which everyone was 
looking. This answer, the new shorthand interpretation of the 
physical world, could not, probably, have been found in the fields 
of anatomy, medicine, botany, chemistry; although it is true that 
anatomy had a sort of Copernicus in Vesalius, it is also true that 
Vesalius’s work could never have the fruitful implications of Coper- 
nicus’s, because it was not human but heavenly bodies which were 
most obviously full of mystery and most provocative of speculation. 
But the heavenly bodies, the spheres, the ether and the aetherial fire 
were not open to experiment; they were beyond the range of every 
sense but sight, they could not be weighed, boiled, burnt, tasted, 
smelt or examined in any way; their only message was in movement, 
the apparent speed and direction of which were capable of measure- 
ment. 

Not the composition of the planets’ substance nor the nature of 
their souls or affections nor their size nor their weight nor their 
absolute speed, but their position and relative motion, offered 
questions which could be answered in the sixteenth century. This 
then was the problem, one of mathematics. It follows that mathe- 
matics was necessarily the vehicle of the scientific revolution, and 
that the important steps in astronomy were reserved to mathemati- 
cians. Astronomers who were not mathematicians could continue 
to work but were condemned to the outer fringe of fame. Tycho 
Brahe’s observations achieved significance only in Kepler’s hands. 
It is then no accident that the history of the scientific revolution is a 
catalogue of the works of mathematicians. They were first aware of 
the old universe’s defects. Only they could handle the sixteenth 
century’s riddle of the universe. 

Mathematicians at this juncture were much aided by their respect- 
able antecedents. The Platonic tradition of numbers was still alive 
in the schools, although somewhat overlaid by the Aristotelian 
tradition of qualities, and it could be revived and quoted as authority 
for the mathematical point of view. It is true that its dogma led 
nowhere: Newton’s mathematics were altogether different from 
Plato’s and Pythagoras’s, and the Platonic tradition as a body of 
teaching was responsible for what seem now to be the aberrations of 
the scientific revolution — for instance, Kepler’s inspired proposition 
about the five regular solids and his attempt to represent the harmony 
of the heavens in musical notation — it hindered rather than helped 
the solution of the problem. Nevertheless it supported mathematical 
method in general and gave mathematicians something to work 
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from, especially the axiom of harmony in the heavens: for the New- 
tonian universe, while not composed of numbers, was certainly 
harmonious. 

To this combination of circumstances add the personal genius of 
Copernicus: the result was a simplified scheme of the universe in 
which the sun happened to come in the middle. The Copernican 
universe was a tour de force in mathematics. It was founded on no 
observations later than Ptolemy’s. It was not mechanical. It 
imperfectly accounted for certain observed phenomena. It was a 
startling mathematical hypothesis in which sun-worship played a 
certain part. It was not presented as a picture of the physical reality. 
It offered no solution to the riddle of the universe inasmuch as the 
34 interpenetrating spheres of Copernicus were as difficult to imagine 
in reality as the 80 of Ptolemy. Why then did it shake the schools? 
Why did it turn out to be the first step to Newton? Because, with 
all its defects, it was a major work in the field of study where the new 
universe was bound to be found. So much was evident even while 
Copernicus was alive. 

The new system was presented as a mathematical hypothesis, a 
short cut to astronomical predictions. As such it did not challenge 
the Aristotelian system, which described reality. The contrast 
between Copernicus and Aristotle was bolder than, but of the same 
nature as, that between Ptolemy and Aristotle, and just as the 
Ptolemaic system had managed to co-exist for centuries with the 
Aristotelian, so might the Copernican, had it been permitted to 
remain a hypothesis. It came, however, in some people’s minds, to 
represent reality. We cannot avoid coming to this conclusion, which 
makes a very important stage of our argument, when we remember 
that in fact the two systems were not thought by everybody to be 
reconcilable, so that Bacon for instance could set them up as alterna- 
tives; and we must therefore inquire how this vital transformation to 
reality came about. 

There are three clues to the answer. First, we know that 
the Copernican system did not alarm the church. Later, however, 
the same church reacted vigorously against Galileo, and since 
there is really little reason for supposing the later churchmen to 
have been more obscurantist than the earlier we must take it that 
what had changed was rather the science than the church. That is to 
say that to churchmen, and to non-scientists in general, Copernicus 
had evolved a mathematical hypothesis whereas Galileo frankly 
advanced a physical universe. Accordingly even when Galileo was 
condemned and the heliocentric universe was declared absurd and 
heretical, Copernicus’s book was suppressed only temporarily and 
was quickly corrected; in order to remove any doubt that it expressed 
a hypothesis only, very few sentences had to be amended; that done 
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the ban was lifted — all this at a time when the heat generated by 
Galileo’s conflict with the church was enough to warn off even 
Descartes. For men who were not scientists, in short, the Coper- 
nican system remained a hypothesis and could coexist with Aristote- 
lian reality. Next, scientists who were not mathematicians resisted 
it. They could not ignore it, nor refuse to take cognizance of it in 
the schools, but they did not like it. Just as churchmen were not 
necessarily obscurantist, so dons were not necessarily fools; their 
dislike can be easily explained. They had the choice of taking it as a 
hypothesis or as a picture of reality. If they chose to regard it as a 
picture of reality they were faced with physical problems which 
could not be answered: why was there no stellar parallax, why no 
phases of Venus, why no terrestrial evidence that the earth spun on 
its axis? and how to explain the eccentrics and epicycles which, 
though fewer than Ptolemy’s, were the same in principle? On 
scientific grounds, then, they rejected the idea of a heliocentric 
universe and a turning earth. In this spirit Tycho Brahe and Bacon, 
who were interested only in the real state of affairs, could not 
possibly have been Copernicans. As a mathematical hypothesis, on 
the other hand — that is, as a computing medium — the Copernican 
system was undoubtedly more efficient than the Ptolemaic. Was it 
not, however, going a little too far to teach, merely for the sake of 
convenience, a hypothesis so far removed from reality? And for 
whose convenience? — a handful of technicians whose business was 
to make astronomical or astrological predictions. It was only to be 
expected that Copernicus’s work should have been deplored and as 
far as possible set aside, even by those who admired its virtuosity. 
Our last clue is the attitude of the mathematicians. They were the 
only disciples of Copernicus, and it was in their minds, the minds of 
artists rather than scientists, that the hypothesis was transformed into 
reality. More accurately, in their minds the hypothesis was always 
identical with reality. For them, mathematical truth was real truth; 
those who thought otherwise were not mathematicians. And 
mathematical truth was demonstrated by coherent simplicity; that 
was the tradition of mathematical study. If this belief and tradition 
are not (as may seem likely to a layman) the eternal fundamentals 
and very definition of the mathematical mind, at least they were very 
deeply grained in the sort of mathematics that derived from Plato 
and Pythagoras: that is, in the sort of mathematics current in the 
sixteenth century. The mathematician of that day could not help 
believing that the universe was a matter of numbers — that numbers 
constituted the substance of the phenomena—that numbers 
were the ultimate reality underneath the superficial evidence of the 
senses. The Ptolemaic system was better, because mathematical, 
than the Aristotelian: and the Copernican better, because more 
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simple, than the Ptolemaic. They were aware (Kepler particularly) 
that Copernicus’s mathematical formula of the universe was reducible 
to even greater simplicity and they did not accordingly regard it as 
absolutely perfect; but it was more perfect than anything hitherto 
suggested, and they attempted only to amend it. Such an amendment 
was Kepler’s reduction of the paths of the planets to an ellipse. No 
mathematician proposed to remove the sun from the middle, or 
believed that the physical objections to a heliocentric universe were 
insurmountable. No mathematician but was alert to every physical 
observation that, tending to weaken the Aristotelian universe or to 
strengthen the heliocentric, seemed to confirm the theory which he 
knew already, on different grounds, to be true. 

The mathematicians had arrived at the shape of the universe, 
their task now was to explain its movement. They had to make this 
explanation, partly in order to complete the details for themselves, 
partly to satisfy those whom the mathematics did not convince. It 
was not difficult. Circular motion, they decided, was perfect and 
natural; the planets moved by their own mere motion. If, however, 
some added virtue were required to keep the natural motion at full 
strength, this was undoubtedly supplied by the sun, like his light and 
warmth. Copernicus thought more in terms of the perfect circle 
which spun antonomously, while Kepler, in whose lifetime the sun 
was proved to revolve, inclined to think of some indefinable power 
radiating spokelike from a moving hub. Kepler, aware of the paths 
of the planets as ellipses, had to explain how the planets were kept in 
those courses: between them all and the sun there was an affection, 
he said, which drew them together with a force proportional to their 
size, weight and density. This affection was analogous to magnetism; 
those who held to a heliocentric universe borrowed much from Gil- 
bert. In such manner the mathematicians filled in the details of their 
universe. Tycho Brahe had established that a comet could traverse 
interplanetary space, against the most fundamental laws of Aristote- 
lian astronomy, but this observation, destructive of an old order, 
did not necessarily substantiate the particular substitute offered by 
the Copernicans. Similarly their invocation of occult forces operating 
mysteriously (can one say, magically?) across infinite distances made 
the Copernicans seem — as indeed they were — unscientific. Nothing 
had been done by 1600 to remove the objections of physicists. 
There had been a mathematical, but no scientific, revolution. Mathe- 
matical proof convinces only mathematicians: scientists waited for a 
different sort of daylight. 

At the end of the sixteenth century the universe was in a state of 
flux. Aristotelian and Ptolemaic interpretations were taught. The 
Copernican interpretation was universally known. Gilbert, who 
accepted the latter, had introduced another element of controversy. 
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Tycho Brahe and Francis Bacon preferred to save the phenomena 
with a compromise. There was a pressing need to know the truth. 
But how was this to be established? Only in one way could a man 


judge effectively between the various interpretations then current: 


by reducing the question to physics. It was necessary for each school 
to explain in very exact terms, without a loophole, how and why 
the heavenly bodies behaved in the system which it postulated. That 
interpretation which was capable of physical proof would sweep the 
board. In other words it was necessary to invoke the evidence of the 
senses. Now it turned out that the mathematicians were right, and 
the sun was in the middle of the universe; the heliocentric inter- 
pretation was therefore the only one capable of the requisite proof. 
Moreover, it was capable of proof in one way only. Since the only 
sense with which the heavenly bodies could be apprehended (to 
repeat an argument already used above) was sight, their movement 
only could be physically explained, and that still in terms of measure- 
ment. The problem, then, was to explain physically phenomena that 
were not physical at all: to reconcile the movement of mathematical 
points in space with the properties of substantial matter. In 1600 
there was no proof that this reconciliation could be effected; if the 
heavens behaved not according to terrestrial laws, it would be 
impossible. The only working hypothesis, however, was that a 
universal law governed equally earthly and heavenly matter, in 
which case a cannon-ball or a pellet on an inclined plane had 
something in common with a point in space. Once that line of 
thought was accepted it was merely necessary to explain what kept 
the planets and stars up, when the cannon-balls and pellets fell to 
earth. One was sure to find oneself preoccupied with equilibrium. A 
science had to be created which treated cannon-balls and pellets as 
if they were planets, and planets as if they were cannon-balls and 
pellets. The mechanics of the earth had to invade the mathematics 
of the sky, and vice versa. From this moment the universe of 1700 
was fated to be mechanical. 

The man who most clearly saw what the problem required was 
Galileo. In him all that was needed came together; all that was in 
him had opportunity to act. A mathematician, he loved music and 
painting. A physicist, from childhood he made working models. 
The mathematician first accepted a heliocentric universe, the 
physicist spent a lifetime failing to prove it. At first Galileo remained 
a private follower of Copernicus, teaching the Ptolemaic system in 
his classes. He was from the start enough of the physicist to fear the 
ridicule of other scientists. Then he concerned himself with motion, 
and as he worked out the new science of dynamics, and as the 
Copernican universe began to take shape mechanically, he came 
more into the open. At the same time he snatched every opportunity 
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to support his theory by observation; and it is clearly symptomatic 
of the state of affairs at that time that he, rather than those who 
invented the telescope, should have put the new tool to its best use. 
He observed that the moon had mountains like the earth, that the 
Milky Way was nothing more mysterious than a mass of stars, that 
Saturn was strangely shaped and that Jupiter had moons. He stated 
that pieces of the earth’s atmosphere could penetrate to the region of 
the fixed stars to make comets, and that the earth shone by reflection 
just like the planets. Such revelations destroyed the view that things 
above the sphere of the moon were unlike those below it, and tended 
to show that the laws of terrestrial nature would hold good for the 
heavens. He observed the phenomenon of irradiation, which allowed 
the fixed stars to be so far away that stellar parallax could be imper- 
ceptible, and he discovered that Venus had phases like the moon, 
which proved her course to lie between earth and sun. Thus he 
disposed of the two astronomical objections which had been made 
by scientists against the heliocentric universe. In his physical treatises 
he abstracted motion from the qualities of matter and expressed it, 
as a mathematician, in terms of quantity. He thought circular 
motion was natural and regarded even his plane tables as minute 
segments of a great sphere, the earth, and was prevented in conse- 
quence from coming to the central problem of the planets, the exact 
balance between centrifugal force and gravitation. His physics are 
by all accounts more elusive than his astronomy, and it is true that 
his conclusive argument in favour of the heliocentric universe, 
derived from the tidal movement of the oceans, was incorrect. The 
mathematics which he brought to physical problems were too 
Copernican for there to emerge from the union a self-sufficient 
physical explanation of the universe. Nevertheless, because such an 
explanation was necessarily to be the product of such a union, the 
fact that he for the first time decisively made it was bound to be 
fruitful in the end. His observations made it appear highly probable 
that the heliocentric interpretation was true, but neither they nor his 
physics came near to clinching the matter with physical proof. 
The great need for such proof is illustrated by the attitude taken 
up by Descartes. Because Descartes was concerned with the universe 
as it existed in fact, he did not believe that mathematical explanations 
of how it worked were valid; he also rejected the unscientific ex- 
planations which brought in occult forces operating mysteriously 
through space. The only satisfactory explanation was one in which 
matter operated on matter from beginning to end of the pheno- 
menon. Descartes therefore deduced vortices. The particular error 
of the vortex was accidental and is unimportant; Descartes fell into 
it because the whirlpool was the only familiar motion that seemed to 
exist in its own right. The general proposition from which it was 
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deduced, however, is important in this argument for two reasons. 
First, it illustrates what a great mind thought to be the pressing need 
of the moment — that is, a strictly scientific or physical explanation 
of the behaviour of physical bodies, as opposed to a mathematical 
explanation of the behaviour of points in space. This in combination 
with Descartes’s insistence on method and order shows how a precise 
simplifying mind reacted to the contemporary flux of thought. 
Second, the fact that such an approach might in certain circumstances 
have been successful underlines our point of view that in the actual 
circumstances of the time no other interpretation than the Newtonian 
could have been evolved. Descartes’s theory of molecular structure 
was on the right lines and could have led imaginably to a physical 
explanation of gravity and so to a physical explanation of the 
universe, provided only that chemistry (for instance) had been 
more advanced and that the heavens could have been ignored. But 
in fact chemistry was most backward and astronomy most advanced; 
the heavens had always attracted more attention than the nature of 
terrestrial matter; Descartes himself passed quickly over matter 
and went on to the behaviour of the heavenly bodies. His physical 
theory of the universe was therefore judged on criteria which he 
himself accepted — whether it could explain the observed move- 
ments of the planets — and was therefore bound to be discarded as 
soon as an alternative self-sufficient theory was found to be demon- 
strably true. Because the planets could only be treated as mathe- 
matical points in motion, such a theory was bound to emerge first 
through study of the mechanics of motion. To found such a science, 
the science of dynamics, was Galileo’s contribution to the ultimate 
solution. Descartes’s contribution was one of method, a by-product 
of his habit of analysis: analytical geometry. 

In 1650 the heliocentric universe (no longer a Copernican hypo- 
thesis) was probably correct in fact. It had been mathematically 
expressed in the right way as well as in the wrong way. It had not 
however been mechanically explained, and for lack of a mechanical 
explanation it was still held to be unproven, and many people 
preferred to trust Aristotle (unshaken on the nature of matter) or 
Descartes (whose explanation had the merit of self-sufficiency). But 
the mechanical explanation of the heliocentric universe was being 
looked for by so many that it could not at this stage be long delayed. 
What seems to have been necessary before the final satisfactory 
synthesis could be arrived at was that the generation which had 
started work about 1600 should be succeeded by one coming fresh 
to the attack. The contemporaries Kepler, Galileo and Descartes 
had each faced the same problem and known of each other’s work, 
but they had advanced on different lines and been too preoccupied 
with their own efforts to be able to use each other’s conclusions, 
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even had they wished to do so. By 1650 the last of them was dead, 
and a man starting work after that date was in a position to overlook 
all they had done, to pick and choose what seemed relevant and to 
combine this in his own fasion. This man was, as it turned out, 
Newton. He was born into a world free of many of the doubts 
which had assaulted the previous generation in its youth. He as- 
sumed that the sun was in the middle of the universe not only 
because as a mathematician he knew it in the mathematical way of 
Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo, but also because Galileo’s observa- 
tions supported that knowledge. He imagined the planets as moving 
in ellipses, not circles and epicycles, because Kepler had described 
the mathematics of elliptical motion. He had no difficulty in formu- 
lating problems of bodies in motion, because Galileo had established 
the science of dynamics. He could clearly understand the mutual 
interaction of one tendency with another, because dynamics had 
revealed the principle of the combination of forces. He could express 
that interaction with the utmost simplicity, in the geometrical 
method popularized by Descartes. He knew that he did not have to 
explain motion, because impetus was inexhaustible, but that he did 
have to explain elliptical motion, because Descartes had shown that 
it was motion in a straight line which was natural. He knew that 
bodies swinging round a point tended to fly off at a tangent, and that 
bodies attracted one another with a force proportional to their mass. 
It remained only to effect the final union of mathematical and 
physical thought, by showing that a physical mass could truly be 
treated as a mathematical point; and to explain the interaction of 
the cosmos by the equilibrium of centrifugal force and mutual 
attraction. These were the least requirements for a self-sufficient 
explanation of the observed universe, which all the world was asking 
for. Newton fixed the centre of gravity of bodies and worked out 
mathematically centrifugal force and the force of gravitation. As a 
test of their universality, to see if the heavenly bodies obeyed the 
laws of terrestrial mechanics, he applied his results to the behaviour 
of the moon relative to the earth. It appeared there was an error. 
With fresh data about the mass of the earth, he tried again. This 
time the correspondence was exact. The Newtonian universe — real, 
mechanical, mathematical — was established. 

This determinist approach does not help with biography. When 
one looks at the individual figures it is apparent that at every moment 
they were taking directions, drawing conclusions and assuming 
priorities which, in retrospect revealed as mistaken or irrelevant, 
seemed likely at the time to authorize a new universe. The present 
approach by-passes what was abortive and so misses the men, 
justifying itself with the remark that biography tells us why the 
final interpretation was called Newtonian, not why the Newtonian 
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interpretation was such-and-such. Nor does this approach show the 
actual process by which one discovery was added to another. That 
difficult study is to be performed by those of sufficient scientific and 
mathematical calibre to imagine themselves in the shoes of Galileo 
or Newton themselves. It shows only how it was that the universe 
of 1700 became possessed of its main characteristics and how it came 
to have those characteristics of necessity rather than by accident. 
Such a demonstration is indeed necessary because the Newtonian 
interpretation was not the whole truth about the universe and it is 
prima facie conceivable that an interpretation on different lines 
might have been found equally satisfactory. In fact however the 
prize was to be awarded (so to speak) not to the most correct but to 
the first correct solution submitted, and the universe that we now call 
Newtonian was inevitable from the start, because it was bound to be 
the first satisfactory interpretation evolved. The scientific revolution 
did not discover truth, but a formula. 





EBENEZER ELLIOT, 
THE CORN LAW RHYMER 
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BasIL WILLEY has recently pointed out that the whole course of 
English thought and letters in the nineteenth century would have 
been different if this island had not contained the mountain paradise 
of Westmorland and Cumberland. “The Lake District was part of its 
religious creed.” So too were the new industrial towns part of its 
plain economic facts. To set the dirt and clamour of industrial 
Sheffield against the freedom and quiet of Wordsworth’s Grasmere, 
and the news of ‘bread at three half-pence a mouthful’ against ‘the 
authentic tidings of invisible things’ is merely to introduce the two 
familiar sides of early nineteenth-century England. Neither was 
complete without the other, and it was Southey, who knew some- 
thing of both, who did much to introduce Ebenezer Elliott, the 
Sheffield poet, to the literary world. 

Elliott was born in 1781 at the New Foundry, Rotherham, but 
when he wrote his first poems, foundries played little part in them. 
His pretensions were ‘gothick’ rather than economic or political. 
The Vernal Walk (1798), printed at Cambridge*, contained, in his 
own words, ‘some poetry stolen from Ossian and Thomson’ and 
some theology stolen from his schoolmaster. It was the first of a 
series of romantic poems, many of them dealing with ballad themes 
and telling, like the appropriately named Rejected’s Song, of young 
brides, murdered sisters, newly-born babes, age-bent strangers, 
sailor husbands and Yorkshire ghosts. 

The Elliott of these poems might never have been remembered at 
all, or at best he would have taken his place with a host of forgotten 
local poets, whose work is only interesting when it touches their 
own experience or throws light on their social background. As 
Southey wrote, the early volumes, ‘which continued ‘‘no political 
seasoning’’, were carried to a market overstocked with poetry’.’ 
Elliott was peeved by their reception, and talked of the monthly 
reviewers as ‘the men-milliners of literature’. Fortunately for the 


1 Nineteenth Century Studies, p. 69. 

2 Printed by and for Benjamin Flower, editor of the liberal Cambridge Intelli- 
gencer, Ist edn., 1801, 2nd edn., 1802. 

°*Critique printed by the Late Robert Southey’, printed in More Verse and 
Prose by the Cornlaw Rhymer (London, 1850), vol. I, pp. 81-116. 

* Peter Faultless to his Brother Simon, Tales of Night, in rhyme and other poems 
(Edinburgh, 1820), p. 44. 
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young poet, not only fashions changed, but the whole economy of 
England. Elliott became the poet of economic revolution. ‘I claim 
to be a pioneer’, he wrote, ‘of the greatest, the most beneficial, the 
only crimeless Revolution, which man has yet seen. I also claim to 
be the poet of that Revolution — the Bard of Freetrade; and through 
the prosperity, wisdom and loving-kindness which Freetrade will 
ultimately bring, the Bard of Universal Peace.” 

It is this conscious identification of Elliott with his age, which 
makes him so interesting to the social historian, for although there 
were many politicians and prophets, essayists and experts, who 
claimed to have caught the spirit of their age and helped to direct it, 
there were few poets. Elliott gloried in his preoccupation with the 
workaday world. ‘If my composition smells of the workshop and 
the dingy warehouse I cannot help it; soot is soot; and he who lives 
in a chimney will do well to take the air when he can, and ruralize 
now and then even in imagination. But we are cursed with evils 
infinitely worse than a sooty atmosphere. We are bread-taxed... 
Should we not be better off without agriculture altogether than 
bread-taxed as we are?”® 

It is still of interest to trace the inspiration which turned Elliott 
from a ‘gothick’ imitator into a social poet, a man who in the later 
stages of his life delighted in adding the letters C.L.R. (Corn Law 
Rhymer) to his name, and even had a seal made combining these 


initials with his own. It is of interest also to note the response which 
his new political poetry secured from his contemporaries, for of this 
self-styled ‘Bard of Revolution’, W. S. Landor wrote: 


I may not live to hear another voice, 
Elliott, of power, to penetrate, as thine 
Dense multitudes.* 


z 


The clue both to the poetry and to the message is to be found in 
Elliott’s life. He was often depicted as a ‘red son of the furnace’, a 
poor man writing for poor men. Most of the literary notices of his 
Corn Law Rhymes, which first appeared in 1830, emphasized his 
humble provincial background and his work in the forge. Carlyle, 
writing in the Edinburgh Review welcomed formally and officially 
‘the intelligible voice from the hitherto Mute and Irrational, to tell 
us at first hand how it is with him, what in very deed is the theorem 
of the world and of himself, which he in those dim depths of his, in 


* More Prose and Verse, vol. I, p. v. 
* Introduction to The Village Patriarch. 
**On the Statue of E. Elliott’ in Complete Works, vol. XV, pp. 173-4. 
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that wearied head of his has put together’.! Elliott had given him 
some encouragement for this characteristic salutation, for he had 
described himself in his preface as ‘one of the lower, little removed 
from the lowest class’. But Elliott was more a representative 
example of Smiles’s Self-Help than of the deep silence of working- 
class acquiescence suddenly bubbling over at the surface.? His real 
villain was the drone, his gospel the gospel of work,* his approach 
to the working classes dictated by his own more comfortable 
position in life. 

He was the son of a small iron-founder, and during his life he 
more than maintained his social position. For one thing he married 
a wife with money, and although he lost every penny of it — this he 
attributed to the operation of the Corn Laws — he went on to raise 
money from his wife’s relatives, and began business in the iron trade 
on his own account in Sheffield. The peak of his prosperity came in 
1837, when he later claimed he ought to have retired, but he was able 
to abandon business in 1842 with £6000 and a little country house at 
Hargate. 

A visitor to Sheffield described Elliott as ‘a burly ironmonger... 
eulogizing American republicanism and denouncing British aristo- 
cracy’, and although he was an ironmonger with a difference, for 
there was a bust of Shakespeare in his warehouse, and casts 
of Achilles, Ajax and Napoleon in his office, their presence 
would have delighted Smiles rather than shocked him. Smiles 
would have been delighted too by Elliott’s vigorous championship 
of competition, ‘the great social law of God’, and his attack on 
socialism. One day when walking with a socialist the poet saw a 
number of willow trees in a meadow all recently cut into one uniform 
state. ‘Behold a society of ready-made Socialists’, he exclaimed.‘ 
In Bully Idle’s Prayer, he described his hero praying: 


Lord, send us weeks of Sundays, 
A Saint’s Day, every day; 

Shirts gratis, ditto breeches, 

No work and double pay. 


1 Edinburgh Review, No. 110, 1832. 
? Smiles commented on Elliott’s work and character in Autobiography, edited 
by Thomas Mackay (1905), pp. 143-55, and in several other places in his works. 


® Idler, why lie down to die? 
Better rub than rust. 


A more characteristic example of an artisan poet of this period was John Nichol- 
son, the Airedale poet, who revealed none of Smiles’s virtues, and ended his life 
abruptly by walking into a canal on a dark night. 

*G. S. Puitiips (January Searle, pseud.), Memoirs of Ebenezer Elliott, the 
Corn Law Rhymer (London, 1852), p. 144. 
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Communism involved either idleness or theft, and both were equally 
abhorrent to him: 


What is a Communist? One who hath yearning 
For equal division of unequal earnings: 

Idler, or burglar, or both, he is willing 

To fork out his penny, and pocket your shilling." 


Thus there was a bottom not only to Elliott’s thought but also to 
his revolutionary fervour. When he claimed that he was more 
proud of the name ‘Rhymer of the Revolution’ than he would have 
been if he had been made Poet Laureate, it was of the English 
Revolution of 1846 and not of the French Revolution of 1848 that 
he was thinking. He always stopped short. Although his own reli- 
gious views were vague and humanistic,? his father was a Calvinist 
dissenter, and two of Ebenezer’s own sons, two of a family of thirteen, 
became clergymen of the Church of England. The message he 
preached was fiery enough, but it was the fire of Freetrade (he spelt 
it all as one word, without a hyphen, and gave it a capital letter) 
and not the fire of socialism or even of militant Chartism, which 
warmed him. 

His own experiences taught him his politics, and his message was 
severely practical. ‘Whilst the Corn Laws existed and Labour 
Famine went hand in hand together, he had no time for the dainty 
speculations of philosophy.” He had little concern either for 
abstract politics. He struggled hard for the Reform Bill of 1832, 
because he believed that it would more speedily secure the repeal of 
the Corn Laws by giving adequate representation to industry and 
commerce. Although he attended a meeting of the Working Men’s 
Association in London in 1838, and supported the drawing up of the 
Charter, he was less interested in universal suffrage than in repeal. 
‘I am for your Charter, but I am not for being starved to death first.’ 
In 1839, he broke away from the movement, still looking for positive 
reforms rather than wild talk. He remained a radical. In 1842 he 
attacked the Whigs in ‘contemptuous and not very polite language’. 
They were men ‘who could once have saved the State, and would 
not... Their time is past’.* 

* More Prose and Verse, vol. 1, p. 72. 

. Till earth is like the countenance of God. 

This is Religion! saith the Bard of Trade. 


* Letter to Rodgers, Secretary of the Sheffield Mechanics Institute, May 7th, 
1842 (quoted Phillips, pp. 103-4). It is interesting that at the beginning of this 
letter he writes ‘I still have the remains of a forlorn hope in the Tories. Peel, 
I have long thought, understands our position, and will do his best to prevent the 
coming catastrophe, but he wants moral courage’. Compare this with his amus- 
ing poem, ‘Queer Bobby in 1837’, printed in More Prose and Verse. JOHN 
WATKINS dedicated his Life, Poetry and Letters of Ebenezer Elliott (1850) to 
Sir Robert Peel. 


D 
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Cobden was his ideal, ‘our ‘‘Man of Men’’, doing the work of 
ten’, and his hopes were pinned on free trade as Cobden’s were, 
not merely because of its economic importance, but because it 
provided the inspiration of a crusade and the hope of a millennium. 
‘I look to Cobden as the Leader of the Advance Body Guard of 
Man.” 

For a short period in history, there seemed to be both poetry and 
revolution in the English middle classes and their aspirations. 
Elliott found poetry in new industrial marvels like steam. Steam at 
Sheffield finds ‘glorious harmony in this tempestuous music of the 
giant, Steam’. The poet writes that ‘he loves the thunder of 
machinery’. Steam in the Desert asks: 


Steam! — if the nations grow not old... 
Why dost not thou thy banner shake 
O’er sealess, streamless lands, and make 
One nation of mankind? 


The heroes of steam power are praised from the ‘thoughtful engineer, 
the soul of all this motion’ to the great pioneers of invention;? 


Burns toil’d, but Crompton, (better still,) 
Toil’d, and created might.* 


He looked forward to further inventions in the future, and quoted 
Hazlitt with approval concerning ‘the great world of electricity’, 
which ‘lies all undiscovered before us, like America, asleep for 
centuries’. 

The structure of politics needed to conform to the requirements of 
an expanding industrial age. He always looked forward to the future 
in his visions, and poked fun at those who wished once more to 
‘plough over Sheffield town’ and sowit with rye. If the same advances 
could be made in politics as had already been made in industrial tech- 
nique, men could anticipate a golden age of confident achievement. 
This too deserved its prophetic poetry. Introducing one of his 
lyrics, set to the music of Rule Britannia, he claimed that he wrote it 
‘that it might be granted to me to popularize, at least in one tune, 
the heavenly principle which seems to epitomize Christianity itself, 
that free exchange of blessed equivalents is the secret of all useful 
progress ’.‘ 

+Quoted Phillips, p. 141. 

2 Cf. Ernest Jones in Chartist Songs: 

A giant had risen, all grisly and grim, 
With his huge limbs loud-clattering and vast! 


And he breathed his steam-breath through long channels of death 
Till the soul itself died in the blast. 


8 More Prose and Verse, vol. I., p: 53. 
* Tbid., p. 8. 
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Freetrade was more than an argument, it was a dogma, and 
Elliott’s best, or at least his most dazzling writing about it, is in the 
form of hymns. However vague were his personal religious views, 
he had no doubts about the essentials of the Cobdenite credo. He 
dedicated The Splendid Village to Colonel Perronet Thompson, the 
author of the famous Catechism of the Corn Laws, ‘who next after 
Bentham has by his writings done more good for mankind, than any 
man since Adam Smith’.! He wrote in The Recording Angel of a 
final retribution: 


King of Dear Corn! the dead have heard that name; 
They come. 


Elliott’s poems sprang from his own intense dissatisfaction with 
the England that was and his confident hope that in the future it 
could change. ‘Only in a sinking land, a land of taxation without 
representation, of castes and corn hills, of degradation, want and 
misery ... Where destruction grows like a weed, and where capital 
and skill alike profitless, could such a poem as The Splendid Village 
have been written or conceived’, he wrote, and went on to say that 
if such unconventional muses had inspired his verse, the fault 
rested with the landlord, and not with himself or with the rabble. 

It was the attack on the landlord, which gave revolutionary fervour 
to his verse. Landlords were described as ‘palaced worms’, ‘deaf 
reptiles’, or at best ‘amiable robbers’. ‘If devils were lords in Eng- 
land, could they do more than tax our bread?’ ‘Havoc’s torch 
begins to glow’ when men realize: 


Ye coop us up and tax our bread, 

And wonder why we pine; 

But ye are fat and round and red, 

And fill’d with tax-bought wine. 

Thus three rats starve while three rats thrive, 
(Like you on mine and me), 

When fifteen rats are caged alive, 

With food for nine and three. 


The Corn Law Rhymes were full of passages like this, but alongside 
them were passages which tore pity out of the reader by a direct 
appeal to the heart: 


Child, is thy father dead? 
Father is gone! 

Why did they tax his bread? 
God’s will be done... 


* The Poetical Works of Ebenezer Elliott (Edinburgh, 1840), p. 82. 
* Preface to The Splendid Village, Corn Law Rhymes and other Poems (1833). 
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In both vituperation and pathos, Elliott was essentially direct and 
simple. He stole the emotional fervour of working-class reformers 
and enlisted it in the cause of corn law repeal. Henry Dunckley, in 
his Charter of the Nations, an essay on Free Trade and its results, 
to which the Council of the National Anti-Corn Law league 
awarded its first prize, described how ‘even poetry’ lent its 
aid to the movement for reform. ‘The flashes of terrific ire which 
broke through the rugged verse of the Anti-Corn Law Rhymer, 
carried illumination to minds beyond the reach of logic, or kindled 
into burning sentiment the knowledge which reading and sad 
experience had accumulated in the bosoms of thousands. ”! 


3 


Elliott’s personality might have been more representative of the 
small industrialist than the skilled mechanic, but his poetry was 
calculated to appeal to the working classes. His Corn Law Rhymes 
were written and published in 1830 in a cheap edition, by order of 
the Sheffield Mechanics’ Anti-Bread Tax Society. It cost 9d., while 
of his earlier works, Peter Faultless cost six shillings, and Night seven 
shillings and sixpence. At the time of printing, as he himself said, 
he could not find one respectable shopkeeper who thought the Corn 
Laws an evil. ‘The merchants, to a man, thought them beneficial. 
Exactly in proportion to the plunder-power exercised on his fortunes 
by the aristocracy, did the would-be Squire idolize his destroyers; 
and I had discussed the question ten years in all ways — by speech 
and writing, in prose and verse — before I made my first Sheffield 
convert of the mercantile class.’* It was on the poorer sections of the 
community that the Rhymes had most effect. ‘I read the poems 
over,’ wrote a South Yorkshire artisan, ‘one after another, first to 
myself, and then to my wife and children. As the subjects were 
chiefly suffering poverty, of which we had been and still were, large 
partakers, they suited us amazingly...An honest-hearted old 
collier, worn out with a life of hard work, and who was then a 
pauper, and frequented my little shop as a place for pastime, wept 
again and again as I read the passages to them.’* Southey, who 
believed that the Corn Law Rhymes were inspired by the ‘Demon 
of Anarchy’, was justified in saying that when Elliott was ‘possessed 
by Radicalism, God forbid that there should be many who in such a 
spirit should write so well!’ 

The appeal of the poems was enhanced by the fact that many of 


1 The Charter of the Nations (1854), p. 57. 
2 More Prose and Verse, vol. I, p. vi. 
$ Quoted by A. A. EAGLESTONE in Ebenezer Elliott (1781-1849), A Commem- 


morative Brochure (1949). 
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them were set to familiar tunes, like Robin Adair, Ye Banks and 
Braes, Rule Britannia and even God Save the Queen. Elliott would 
sometimes read them in public at meetings and demonstrations, 
rather in the same way that Mayakovsky would read to mass 
audiences in post-revolution Russia, but he was not an impressive 
orator. ‘I am told by my fireside critics that I do not read poetry, 
but sing it to a bad tune... Why should rhymes be written, if they 
are not to be made sensible to the ear?’ Community singing of his 
works often hid their crudities of expression, as in the case of his 
famous People’s Anthem, written specially for music, and beginning 
with the well-known lines 


When wilt thou save the people? 
Oh, God of Mercy, when? 


Although this hymn made its way both into the Congregational 
Hymnal and the socialist song books, it interpreted the people in 
the very broadest terms. ‘Who are the people?’ Elliott pertinently 
asked in a footnote, and replied: ‘All those persons who, by honestly 
maintaining themselves, and perhaps earning a surplus—or by 
honestly living on the precious earnings and savings of others — 
prove their right to govern the community through their repre- 
sentatives. ”* 

The definition was important, for although it was true that the 
main appeal of the Corn Law Rhymes was to the poor, the middle 
classes could sing the ditties equally fervently with their less fortunate 
brethren. Inageed the verses, like those of Samuel Bamford in 
Lancashire, were powerful emotional instruments in bringing the 
classes together. This was not difficult in Sheffield in 1832, the peak 
year of Elliott’s local influence, for as a local pamphleteer wrote — 
‘there is not that marked line of difference’ here in Sheffield “between 
the rich man and the poor man, which is becoming annually more 
observable in other places’.* As the years went by Elliott’s hold on 
the working classes diminished. He himself had a simple explana- 
tion for it. He had felt that parliamentary reform marked the 
beginning of a new epoch in social relations. “But then came 
Feargus,‘ and his blarney; trades-unionism, fierce in its imitative 
glory; and chartism with its stone blind selfishness; all fighting for 
the enemy! Wisehead, at last, was born of Empty-Pocket, in a 
respectable neighbourhood; and from that moment Monopoly 
began to tremble.’ 


1A Lecture on the Principle that Poetry is Self-Communion’, written for the 
Hull Mechanics Institute. 

* More Prose and Verse, vol. I, p. 81. 

° A Statement of the Population, etc., of the Town of Sheffield (Sheffield, 1830). 

* Feargus O’Connor first visited Sheffield in December 1835. 

* More Prose and Verse, vol. I, p. vi. 
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The shift of the campaign for the repeal of the Corn Laws 
away from the workshops to the respectable neighbourhoods 
diminished Elliott’s hold on the working classes, and the successful 
repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 finally repealed the Corn Law 
Rhymes. Ernest Jones’s Chartist Songs were written in a different 
form, and expressed a completely different philosophy. Even as 
early as 1833 Allan Cunningham had prophesied that once the price 
of corn fell, Elliott’s fame would fall in proportion. When there 
was a new corn law controversy in the early twentieth century, a 
writer claimed that ‘not even the re-enactment of the corn laws 
could give renewed life to Elliott’s songs’. Both the poetry and the 
revolution had by that time fallen flat. 


4 


A foreign observer, writing in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
deliberately set Elliott’s writing against the writing of the Lakeland 
poets as a specifically English product of the new industrial towns. 
*‘C’est la poésie de Sheffield et de Manchester opposée a celle des 
lacs.”? ‘C’est surtout en Angleterre qu’il y a une poésie des pauvres. 
La France aime trop |’idéal en littérature pour que le réel lui plaise 
dans sa nudité.’ 

It was George Crabbe who had most influence on many of these 
‘poor man’ writers, particularly on Elliott. Indeed in his 1833 
Preface to a new edition of The Village Patriarch, Elliott wrote that 
he might truly be called ‘an unfortunate imitator of Crabbe, that 
most British of poets; for he has long been bosomed with me: and if 
he had never lived, it is quite possible that I might never have written 
pauper-poetry’. He praised Crabbe’s preoccupation with plain 
themes and simple people (‘une sorte de statistique’), and contrasted 
him favourably with Wordsworth, who only met his subject half- 
way, ‘and with his hinder-end towards it’. Where Elliott diverged 
from Crabbe was in his vigorous desire to change the social scene by 
political action. Crabbe’s poor folk suffer in patient silence. Elliott’s 
victims of the corn laws bravely face the challenge of the future — 


Hail, England of my children! — not this den 

Of vermin, and their victims, nick-nam’d free — 
Isle of the Future! — will thy sons be men 

Or Corn-Law bipeds?’ 


Elliott, whose poems reveal much private melancholy, never lost 


? H. C. SHELLEY in The Fortnightly Review, vol. 85 (1906). 

2 L. ETIENNE, ‘Les Poétes des Pauvres en Angleterre’ in Revue des Deux 
Mondes, September 1856. 

* He was preoccupied with the thought of death, ‘for all must go where no 
wind blows’. 
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his public optimism. He denounced all acquiescence in things as 
they were. When the Wesleyans were lukewarm in supporting the 
agitation for the repeal of the Corn Laws, Elliott denounced the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference ‘as perhaps the most corrupt body 
of men in the world’. On another occasion, in an attempt to justify 
his fierce political enthusiasms, he said that his feelings had been 
‘hammered until they became cold-short, and I am apt to snap and 
fly off into sarcasms’. ‘Is it strange that my language is as fervent 
as a welding heat, when my thoughts are passions, that rush burning 
from my mind, like white-hot bolts of steel?’ 

These lively images present Elliott at his most natural and his 
best. The real reason why the poésie des pauvres could never provide 
a satisfactory counterbalance to the poetry of the Lakes had nothing 
to do with uncouthness of expression or coarseness of style. It lay 
in the fact that there was an underlying crudity of ideas and feelings 
in Elliott and all that he stood for. He was in addition too self- 
conscious in presenting himself to the public and in selling his wares. 
But his poverty of thought and his self-advertisement were not 
peculiar to himself; they were part of his age and his class, and must 
be taken into account in any assessment of early nineteenth-century 
England. 

Elliott could read the Ode on the Intimations of Immortality and 
find nothing in it, but he could make Love in one of his poems sing 
of James Watt as well as of Chatterton. He could love a primrose, he 
said, just because it was a primrose and nothing more, but the reason 
that he could find no ‘pure unmixed pleasure in Nature’ was that 
there was misery and despair in the towns. Even then there was 
something left in his poetry when his politics were completely stripped 
away. He took over the ballad themes of his youth and transposed 
them into industrial parables, but he never forgot that the industry 
was new and that the themes were old. In one of his last poems in 
Lyrics for my Daughters, he tried to answer the riddle which lay 
behind all his political meditations: 


Ask not the unreplying tomb 
“Where are the dead?’ 

But ask the hawthorn-bloom, 
Returning still... 


Perhaps the hawthorn blossom is a better memorial to him than the 
small world of northern towns, which walled round his experiences. 


1W. Opom, Two Sheffield Poets (1929), p. 88. 
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Eric W. HEATON: His Servants The Prophets. Student Movement Press, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


A vast amount of spade work at ancient sites had to be accomplished before 
the intricate pattern of Near Eastern civilization during three or more thousand 
years before the Christian era could be pieced together. In somewhat the same 
way the main effort of Old Testament scholarship, until recently, had to con- 
centrate on unravelling the strands of Hebrew literature. But the task has been so 
far accomplished that the political and cultural history of Israel is now known in 
true perspective, and attention can profitably be given to valuation of what has 
been discovered. One fact has emerged which dominates all other considerations. 
It is clear that the few really great individuals among those whom the Hebrews 
styled prophets, so far from being of interest merely in regard to ancient history 
and ancient ideas about religion and morals, have in fact fundamental, critical 
significance for the problems of modern belief, particularly in relation to the form 
which Christianity received under the pressure of Greek ideas. Thus H. Knight 
(The Hebrew Prophetic Consciousness, p. 172) insists that the ‘philosophical 
repercussions of the Hebrew prophetic consciousness . . . have consequences of 
the utmost importance for Christian theology. Indeed they lead us towards the 
formulation of a world-view which furnishes a sure metaphysical basis for the 
central affirmations of the Christian faith ... The special characteristics of this 
Hebraic Christian metaphysic emerge in sharpest contrast to what we might 
term the Hellenic outlook’. 

Mr Heaton’s short book about the Hebrew prophets concisely and clearly 
provides basic information about them, and then indicates how inseparable from 
moral courage and sensitiveness was their religious experience, and how their 
influence shaped in their people a unique conviction of collective obligation and 
hope. Two further chapters consider ‘Religion and Righteousness’; ‘Faith and 
Fulfilment’. The great value of this work by the Dean of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, is that he relates his theme to the modern relevance indicated 
above; and he expresses his views with stimulating vigour. Readers who are 
in any wise concerned about Christianity today should ‘mark, learn and inwardly 
digest’ his challenging comments. 

W. A. L. ELMSLIE 


J. H. PARRY: Europe and a Wider World. Hutchinson’s University Library, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


In compressing into less than two hundred pages the story of Europe’s 
contacts with the non-European world over a period of three hundred years 
Dr Parry has accomplished a very great deal. Hitherto, available reading on this 
subject has been either insular or maritime, preoccupied either with the age of 
discoveries or with the British problem. It is therefore a great achievement to have 
placed within reach of a wide public a brief volume in which the problems and 
achievements of other European states are dealt with, as well as our own. 

Compressed though it is, the story loses nothing in the telling. Those who wish 
that more history were written against a background of fo’c’sles, forepeaks, 
barquentine rigs and caravelas redondas, with shipmasters standing in to shore, 
and with fruitful comparisons of Arab and European ships and seamen, will find 
here an answer to their desire. They will find, too, a genuine attempt to bring out 
the essentials of the societies and cultures upon which the Europeans impinged. 

The aim of the series, to produce books which will be ‘intelligible to those who 
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have made no previous study of the respective subject’, is rendered almost im- 
possible by the contrast between the scope of this subject and the brevity of the 
book. But Dr Parry has gone far in the right direction. Much has had to be 
relegated to mere allusion; and here it is possible that the ordinary undergraduate 
or member of an Adult Education Class would be less mystified if he found a 
reference to his old friend Diego Cam rather than to the stranger Diogo Cao, 
and other equally correct but strange names. 

The best sections are those in which the English reader will meet a sympathetic 
and wise appreciation of the colonizing efforts of the Portuguese and Spaniards, 
efforts which a predominantly Protestant and British tradition is apt to discolour. 
But even here brevity intrudes and entails the use of terms which there is no space 
to analyse, and the encomienda and the repartimiento as institutions are not 
clearly defined and may well confuse the general reader. By comparison, Dutch 
East India ventures, French relations with Indians in North America and the 
whole saga of the Jesuit relations, get short shrift, the minimum necessary to fit 
them into the general narrative. Even here, however, much has been accom- 
plished, and it is a significant departure to have given teachers and their classes a 
balanced, critical and comparative account of the various national approaches 
to the common problems. That the account is tantalizingly brief is a pity, but it 
may well prove an advantage if it provokes wider reading and discussion, and the 
severe limits within which the problem has been compressed only emphasize the 
ability of the work. 

E, E. RIcH 


JOHN Maurice CLARK: Alternative to Serfdom. Basil Blackwell, 8s. 6d. net. 


This book, by one of the most distinguished contemporary American econom- 
ists, originated in his lectures delivered in the University of Michigan in 1947. It 
deals, to use the author’s own words, with ‘the great problems of freedom and 
responsibility, community and market mechanism, political and economic 
agency’. 

Professor Clark writes as an economist but also as one who believes that 
economic organization, and above all economic policy, have immensely import- 
ant social and political implications. Taken as a whole the lectures constitute a 
cogent plea for a broadening of the traditional notion of what comprises the 
content of economics. At the present time, especially in the United States, 
numerous attempts are being made to integrate more closely the social sciences, 
and large volumes are appearing which claim to present a picture of society in the 
round. Economic issues inevitably play an important role in these works; but 
as their writers have rarely undergone any systematic economic training, they 
seem usually very unsatisfactory to the professional economist, who feels that 
they are based on insufficient knowledge of the nature and fundamental problems 
of the economic process. Professor Clark’s book is not open to this objection; 
he is moreover a widely read, highly cultivated man, and his considered judgments 
on the vital issues at stake are of great value and interest. 

The title of this book inevitably recalls the well-known Road to Serfdom of 
Professor Hayek, which Professor Clark must have had in ‘mind when he gave 
these lectures. They are, however, entirely non-polemical, and nowhere does he 
refer to the very different approach which is found in The Road to Serfdom. It is 
at least encouraging to note that an American economist of equal eminence, 
surveying the same scene (though with an American setting) and ignoring none 
of the difficulties, should have discerned so much less ground for pessimism as to 
the ultimate outcome. He leaves us with the hope that there are practicable 
alternatives to serfdom, within the ambit of what is sometimes termed the 
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Welfare State, provided that we are capable of recognizing and adopting them in 
time. 

Alternative to Serfdom is written in very clear non-technical language; it may be 
strongly recommended to the economist and non-economist alike, as a valuable 
contribution to a theme of crucial importance to us all. 

C. W. GUILLEBAUD 


PIETER GEYL: Napoleon, For and Against, translated from the Dutch by Olive 
Renier, Cape, 21s. net. 


It was H. G. Wells who made the imitation of Napoleon one of the first signs 
of the megalomania that was to destroy Uncle Ponderevo. And, apart from any 
other pre-eminence that one may attribute to the Emperor, his reputation is 
itself a universal and potent historical phenomenon in its own right. No other 
figure in modern history, no figure since Caesar, has so filled the imagination and 
the legends, so intoxicated the imagination of imitators like Hitler and Musso- 
lini, of South American dictators and North American ‘Napoleons of industry’. 
Possibly the Stalin legend, built up in his lifetime, with resources of invention and 
suppression not available to Napoleon, or to his exploiters, may equal Napo- 
leon’s. It may, indeed, replace it, if political developments make possible, outside 
Russia, the reconstruction of history easy enough inside it. But for the moment, 
the question of Napoleon’s reputation is the most interesting and important of 
those problems in historical assessment which are so important a part of the 
history of historiography. 

Even were it less brilliantly done, we should welcome Professor Geyl’s book as 
a guide to a labyrinth, as a useful tool. But this book is much more than a tool; 
it is original, lively; it breeds reflection. True, it has two deliberately chosen 
limitations which it is necessary to note at the beginning. It deals only with 
French writings on Napoleon, thus excluding such representative contributors 
to the legend as Hazlitt, Scott, Fournier, Treitschke, Tolstoy (there is a brief 
reference to War and Peace). It is a pity, but it cannot be helped; there is not 
room for everything. An exclusion more open to discussion is the refusal to 
consider Napoleon as a soldier. This, again, can be justified, but it results, at 
times, in an artificial simplification of the Napoleonic problem. Did he, for 
example, in 1806 fall back on war as the simple solution of a political mess? 
Knowing his own incomparable virtuosity as a general, was he tempted to resort 
to arms when a better political solution was possible? How far, in 1813 and 1814, 
can his political errors be attributed to a belief in the power of the sword to 
redress the balance? How far, too, were some grave personal faults due to his 
military upbringing, to his life in camps, to the infection of the brutality of 
generals like Augereau, Vandamme and the other military bullies of the armies 
of the Republic? And, on the other hand, for a rounded picture of Napoleon, 
we must consider the problem, stressed by Bainville and others, of how far the 
politician overrode the soldier, the Emperor the Commander-in-chief, leading 
him, for example, to fight so far from his bases and strength as was Saxony in 
1813 and to leave, in German fortresses, troops that might have tipped the scales 
on the Rhine or the Marne. 

But Professor Geyl is entitled to say that he has deliberately chosen to deal 
only with one aspect of the whole problem of Napoleonic literature, with Napo- 
leon as a statesman as seen and discussed by French historians. Professor Geyl 
is too good an historian to limit his definition of ‘historian’ to the academics. 
We have Madame de Staél as well as Driault, Chateaubriand as well as Sorel. 
But a distinction is rightly made between the académiciens and the universitaires, 
when we come to the modern period when something like two rival orthodoxies 
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were created, the ‘republican’ orthodoxy of the Sorbonne and the conservative 
or reactionary orthodoxy of the Académie frangaise. 

On the whole — and with justice — Professor Geyl tends to side with universi- 
taires. In doing this, he has the weight both of judgment and scholarship on his 
side. Inside France, the reputation of Napoleon is probably lower now than it has 
been since the legend first sprang from the rocky soil of Saint Helena and lower 
than it is in most countries outside France. Exhausted by two terrible wars in 
this century, France is more sceptical about the enduring worth of the ‘épopée’ 
than she was even fifty years ago. Revolutions, great campaigns, great forcible 
reconstructions of national life no longer seem as magnificent. The Napoleonic 
carapace seems, to a great many Frenchmen, a source of weakness rather than the 
only source of order and progress that it seemed to Vandal and Bodley. True, 
the practical extinction of Bonapartism as a political force has robbed historical 
polemics of some of their old cutting edge. No one needs, today, to promote the 
Republic or avert the Empire in the spirit of Lanfrey. There is still a steady 
trickle of tourists to the Invalides; there is still a market for popular books on 
Napoleon; but France has got over the nostalgia for this particular dictator. It is 
an insurance against political infantilism to have had the disease of the saviour 
dictator in its most seductive form — and to have recovered. (It is paradoxical 
enough that conservatives, like the leaders of the Action frangaise, who were most 
critical of Napoleon’s lack of mésure, were also as gullible as any half-pay officer 
of the eighteen-forties about the splendours and solidity of Mussolini’s Italy). 
And though Professor Geyl’s object is to study historiography, we may assume 
that he is not reluctant to see lessons drawn from the course of this most dazzling 
of historical reputations. 

It is sobering to reflect that most of the reading for this book was done during 
the captivity of Professor Geyl’s country by a parodist of the Emperor — and 
much of it while the author was himself a prisoner. Yet, despite the difficulties 
under which the book was planned and the research undertaken, there are few 
critical points that one is tempted to make. There are a few misprints, Tarento 
for Taranto, Kastel for Kehl; one or two dates seem odd, 1806 for the defeat of 
Austria, 1813 for Fichte’s Addresses to the German Nation. The Bishop of Ghent 
who withstood the Emperor’s tyranny was a Broglie which may have influenced 
his nephew’s views. France lost her fragment of Savoy in 1815. And not many 
common readers will realize that ‘majorates’ means entailed estates. One 
other point might be dwelt on. M Louis Madelin is rightly classed as an 
académicien; he is a very important official of the Academy. But he began as a 
universitaire. His first and, perhaps, his best book was a doctoral thesis on 
Fouché, ‘defended in Sorbonne’. (The ‘jury’ was composed of Aulard, Lavisse 
and Denis.) And, I think it may be said, that some habits and views of the 
universitaire fortunately survived. M Madelin is a conservative, but with a 
weakness for the Revolution that he does not quite conceal and that marks him 
off from, say, Bainville. It can be seen in the varying degrees of severity with 
which he judges Fouché and Talleyrand, in his suspicion of the influence of the 
noblesse on the politics of the Empire. (The general survey of the ‘Consulate and 
Empire’ of which only four volumes were available to Professor Geyl, now runs 
to eleven volumes.) The scholars are still at work; the vulgarisateurs are still at 
work, so that Professor Geyl will be fully justified in going on with this great 
theme. In a selection of the Correspondence compiled during the German 
occupation, M Maximilien Vox protested against any intention of denigration. 
Hostility to the Emperor could only result in the lessening of France ‘dont le 
televément ne peut que coincider avec un renouveau de ferveur napoléonienne’. 
Mere denigration is to be opposed, but the image d’Epinal is known today as an 
idol. After all, at the centenary of the Emperor’s death, Foch (a point not made 
by Professor Geyl) was severe enough on the moral faults of his professional 
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idol. Despite M Vox, the days of Béranger are over — unless we see in the 
lyricism with which the genius of Stalin is celebrated the modern equivalent, and 
in M Aragon the ‘ Béranger de nos jours’. But we had better end on a kinder note 
and recall the judgement of Joseph Bonaparte, given to the American reporters 
who interviewed him when the news of Napoleon’s death arrived in New York. 
The world, said the ex-King of Spain, was very much in error. ‘My brother was 
not so much a great as a good man.’ Readers of Professor Geyl will have 
abundant and fascinating material for judging of the truth of this family verdict. 


D. W. BROGAN 


REIDAR THOMTE: Kierkegaard’s Philosophy of Religion. Princeton University 
Press: Oxford University Press, 18s. 


The highly individual nature of Kierkegaard’s thought presents a problem for 
interpretation. Can we reproduce the bones of his argument without the flesh 
and blood of his artistic and imaginative presentation? Yes and no. Kierkegaard’s 
artistry is an intrinsic part of his dialectic. It does not offer a twopenny- 
coloured version of a penny-plain thesis which we can extricate from its decor- 
ations and consider objectively as the ‘essence of Kierkegaard’. It is a vital factor 
in the process of ‘indirect communication’ of ‘subjective truth’, of truth which 
can be understood only as it is appropriated. The art of Kierkegaard is not, as 
Luceretius thought about his poetry, the sugar coating of a bitter philosophic pill. 
Rather, if the metaphor be pardoned, it resembles a spiritual aperient. Its object 
is to open the reader’s mind to an awareness of new levels of human existence. If 
it fails, most of what Kierkegaard has to say is bound to seem like empty 
verbiage. If it succeeds, his language becomes intelligible and the validity of his 
basic concepts, such as sin or faith, becomes open to discussion. If Kierkegaard’s 
thought is to be accepted as valid, the reader must discover the universal pattern 
of Kierkegaard’s dialectic individualized in his own reflective experience. In 
short, it is possible to reproduce the pattern of Kierkegaatd’s thought and to 
expound his basic concepts, but it is not possible to communicate their meaning 
objectively to anyone who has not at some time or other travelled with Kierke- 
gaard the same spiritual road. 

Within these unavoidable limits Mr Thomte’s book on Kierkegaard’s philo- 
sophy of religion — by which Mr Thomte means, as he himself says, a ‘ Lebensan- 
schaunng on a religious level’ — can be warmly recommended to those who find it 
hard to keep their bearings when reading Kierkegaard and to see the wood for the 
trees. Mr Thomte is clearly sympathetic to Kierkegaard’s point of view, and has 
gained an intimate understanding of his thought. He allows Kierkegaard for the 
most part to speak for himself, and gives us a wealth of reference and quotation. 
Of course the ‘marintic artistry’ is missing, but the pattern of thought is clearly 
presented, and Kierkegaard’s fears of the ‘appreciative violence’ of a ‘bellowing 
partisan’ are in this case unwarranted — although he might have some biting 
comment to pass on what looks like a government transcription of the first com- 
mandment (p. 186): ‘God has the first priority on every life’! Notwithstanding 
this small blemish Mr Thomte and his publishers have produced a worthy com- 
panion to the series of Kierkegaard translations. 

PETER BAELZ 


LEwIs MANSFIELD KNAPP: Tobias Smollett, Doctor of Men and Manners. 
Princeton University Press, Oxford University Press, 27s. 6d. net. 


In the United States there are so many thousand teachers of English Literature 
that each major writer has at least six of them devoted to him. Professor Knapp 
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is one of the leading Smollett men, the others, I learn from his bibliography, 
being Professors Kahrl and Martz. He has produced a thorough, careful and 
accurate biography, which never becomes speculative or dogmatic. It is illus- 
trated from hundreds of documents, many published for the first time and some 
highly amusing. For example, there is David Hume’s letter to Crawford about 
Smollett’s attempt to get the consulship at Nice after he had roundly abused the 
French in his Travels. ‘I had spoke to Lord Shelburne at Smollett’s Desire. . .’ 
but ‘his Lordship had long ago promised that office to the Recommendation of 
the Spanish Ambassador and could not now depart from his engagement. 
Besides, said he, how could I send Smollett to Nice? The people would rise upon 
him and stone him in the streets on his first appearance. I then mentioned the 
consulship of Leghorn. He said it was promised to a friend or relation of 
Dunning, the lawyer. Besides, said he, how can I take on me the patronage of a 
person so notorious for libelling as Dr Smollett? I should disoblige every one 
whom he has abus’d.’ And there are quotations from the diary of the Italian 
doctor who attended Smollett in his last illness. ‘Uomo di talento svegliato 
sofferente gli acciacchi della vita umana, ma quasi misantropo. E vissuto con la 
moglie 18 (anni) in perfetta armonia delle quele ottere una figlia che poetara. 
Era di temp. (eramento) molto ardente e collerico — me rifflessivo e dedito agli 
studi politici e istorici’. ‘A man of matured talent enduring the blows of human 
life’, which is a good summary of Smollett’s character. 

Professor Knapp builds up the picture of Smollett as the pugnacious and 
ambitious Scot in exile (‘you Scotchmen have overspread us of late as the locusts 
did Egypt’, says the naval examiner to Roderick Random); surrounded by his 
gang of hirelings, like his self-portrait in Humphrey Clinker; engaged in feuds and 
libel actions. He is above all Swellfungus the traveller, determined to show the 
disgusting reverse to everything: Bath stinks, Nice has no culture and is infested 
with mosquitoes. He says these things without any moral or Swiftian indigna- 
tion but simply because he likes the grotesque. Professor Knapp supports 
Secombe’s statement that ‘for a short period during the interregnum between 
Pope and Johnson he was a kind of literary Protector’; and Smollett certainly had 
a good deal of the Fiihrer pattern in him. But the evidence collected here shows 
him to be less paranoid and eccentric, and a more contented member of eighteenth 
century society than is usually thought. Another interesting side of Smollett is 
discussed: it appears that he took up so much hackwork, including history and 
translation, not in order to keep alive, for he already had a good deal of money 
from his medical practice and novels, but in order to live in considerable style. 

Professor Knapp brings literary criticism only into his last chapter, where he 
gives a balanced view of Smollett as novelist but says little new. He might have 
mentioned that Smollett is one of the few English novelists to have mastered 
lower-class speech. It is true that in Tabitha Bramble’s letters his object is to 
introduce as many doubtful puns as possible, but the result is genuine and 
convincing sub-standard English, and adds greatly to the immense feeling for 
life which Smollett shows on every page. 

M. J. C. HopGART 


W. B. Gaui: An English School. Cresset Press, 7s. 6d. net. 


The literature on the Public School question has by now become so voluminous 
that it might appear very difficult to say anything new on the subject; yet that is 
what Mr Gallie has attempted to do, and not without success. In a comparatively 
short book of six chapters he presents us with a blend of Ian Hay’s Schoolmaster 
and Stanley Hall’s Adolescence, reinforced by an autobiographical element 
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which makes the work at once more realistic and more sincere. Mr Gallie is a 
university lecturer in middle life, looking back on his own almost exclusively 
classical education at —I suspect — one of the ‘best’ English public boarding 
schools, giving us an account of his own experiences together with character- 
studies of his friends and masters, trying in an introspective way to psycho- 
analyze his personal reactions, endeavouring to deduce the philosophical 
principles (if any) upon which his education was founded, and making criticisms 
or suggestions for reform without abolishing the old tradition. All the usual topics 
are discussed — athleticism, the classics, the O.T.C., the chapel, the house system, 
romantic friendships, the importance of practical work, the School Certificate, 
the conflict between the liberal minority and the conservative majority, and so on. 

As a schoolmaster myself I naturally enjoy reading books of this kind and 
during the past twenty years I must have read a great number of them, but there 
is no reason why parents, undergraduates and older boys should not enjoy them 
also. I should not say that Mr Gallie’s contribution was extremist in any sense. 
His suggested reforms are quite mild and the whole book gives one the impression 
of a mature, philosophic, impartial and well-balanced mind honestly trying to 
analyse an important problem in national life. Whilst being neither technical 
enough to rank as a treatise on educational psychology nor practical enough to 
resemble a government department’s plan for immediate action, it is best des- 
cribed as a pleasant, entertaining book of reflections by a cultured and well-read 
Englishman whose later years have both broadened and deepened his under- 
standing of life. 

What arrested my attention most was the design on the top half of the front 
cover, which is not —I should suppose — the work of the author. Its meaning 
puzzles me. Two youths are lounging in a rather indolent attitude on either side 
of a jewelled crown. One is apparently asleep and the other reclines on his 
elbow with hand in pocket. This may be a mere fancy of modern art, but it is 
capable of an interpretation not at all in line with the sentiments of the author 
as expressed in the book itself. 


J. R. WATMOUGH 
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